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The Preferred 
PROJECTORS 





The selection by all branches of the Armed Forces of thou-. 3 
sands of S.V.E. Projectors is further significant proof of the | 
superiority of $.V.E. equipment for showing 2” x 2" slides & 
and slidefilms. S.V.E. Projectors are also widely preferred 
by civilian users. They are standard equipment in all of the 
leading sound-slidefilm units. fs 
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TECHNOLOGY DEPT! 


ADVERTISING’S 
MOST IMPORTANT JOB 







Selling the American Way of Life to the 





PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Plans get results, check with 
American Bible Society 
American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
The Borden Company 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
General Motors Corporation 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Remington Arms Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
The Texas Company 
United States Rubber Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 























Young People who will one day rule America 


- BUSINESS MEN: If, as you so fervently declare, the Amer- 
ican Way of Life is worth defending, then by all that's holy it 
is worth explaining ... 


—For what it is: not merely the most practical way of providing 
the people of a great nation with the things they need for safe 
and comfortable living but the most effective way of insuring 
good jobs, at increasingly better pay, for everyone willing to 
do his level best to turn out the goods! 


—Worth explaining, we say, to the millions of young people, now 
in secondary schools and colleges, who will shortly need a stout- 
hearted faith in the American system of free enterprise in order 
to preserve it and direct it into proper patterns. 


* * * 
Granted the premise, where is the logical place to start? 


Why, in the SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, of course—and to this end 
the motion picture screens in many thousands of classrooms and 
assembly halls are all set up to convey the message of American 
business to the future rulers of America. 


Two warnings: (1) Your motion picture must be educational, free 
from self-exploitation; (2) It should be made by a producer ex- 
perienced in school distribution. ; 


If your company qualifies, we can readily show you how you 
can take a vital and profitable part in “Advertising’s Most Impor- 
tant Job.” Write today for full particulars. 






CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 






New York e 730 Fifth Avenue e Tel. Circle 7-6112 





7 AUTO LOAD 


16mm magazine-loading camera produces excellent movies in both 
color and black-and-white. Loads instantly . . . just slip in a pre- 
threaded film cartridge. Single-frame exposure device permits making 
animated movies — cartoons, trick titles, maps, diagrams, miniature 
sets. Various types of lenses, quickly interchangeable, for long shots, 
in close quarters, or under poor lighting conditions. Built-in exposure 
calculator gives correct lens setting for every outdoor daytime atmos- 


pheric condition and kind of scene, whether Kodachrome or black- 
and-white film is used. 


Filmo Auto Master offers, plus all Filmo Auto Load features, ver- 
satility of three-lens turret for instant switch from one kind of lens 
to another. 


179 


Refined and improved during war years, this 16mm 
sound-on-film projector is cooler and easier to 
operate than ever before. Compact, sturdy, pre- 
cision-built, it is performing today in all corners 
of the world. Send the coupon for complete in- 
formation. 


FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 


At your service—for rental or purchase—are Filmo- 
sound Library’s thousands of sound and silent 
films .. . for technical training, general education, 
entertainment. Send the coupon for complete in- 
formation and catalogs. 





OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 
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You will read on other pages the remarkable 


account of how motion pictures went to work for 
victory; how, as a ranking Army official stated, 
motion pictures helped train soldiers in 40 per 
cent less time than it took in 1917. 


Bell & Howell Company is proud to have made 
significant contributions to this giant training 
program, the biggest and most successful the 
world has ever seen. Numbers of Army Air Forces 
personnel were trained in our plants to operate 
and maintain sound-on-film equipment. Filmo- 
sound Projectors were widely used throughout 
the Army, in every other branch of the Armed 


Forces, the Red Cross, and war industries. 


Filmosounds were employed, as tools of war, to 
turn ideas into action—to provide audio-visual 
experiences that virtually overnight helped trans- 


form everyday citizens into the most technically 


TURN IDEAS INTO ACTION 








expert fighting force in all history. 


Yet the end of war has not ended the superb 
teaching power of sound-on-film motion pictures. 
In training production empioyees, training sales- 
men, carrying dramatic demonstrations into the 
prospect’s office, in turning ideas into action, 
Filmosounds can work for you. 


Everywhere you have a story to tell, you can 
tell it quicker and more convincingly with sound 


motion pictures. 


HOW MOVIES CAN WORK FOR YOU 


Bell & Howell has published a short, right-to-the- 
point booklet called “Movies Go to Work.” It 
tells you where you can use motion pictures in your 
business, and how. Send for your copy today. Just 


clip the coupon to your business letterhead. 


Ban ee Sea Eee see Ses ease Ss Ses esse Beans saa amaaaaaaaanm™ 1 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7108 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Without obligation, please send my copy of “Movies Go to Work.”’ Send also informa- 
tion on ( ) Filmosound 179; Filmo ( ) 8mm, () 16mm silent projectors and cameras; 
() Filmosound Library. 
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* With these hundred pages, we add 
another chapter to the great record 
of “visuals” in World War II which 
began with our own Navy edition of 
1945. 

We are especially indebted to the 
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who were our constant help and in- 
spiration: Capt. Frank LiperMaAN at 
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,0o8” Pictoreels! 


350 FOOT, 16MM SOUND supe 
IDEAL ENTERTAINMENT! 
ALL RECENT RELEASES $17.50 


‘PUPPETOONS 


125—Cavalcade of Music. 
126—Sleeping Beauty. 
127—The Big Broadcast. 


CARTOONS 


115—Little Cheezer. 
116—Buck Cheezer; Little Cheezer turns Buck 
Rogers. 
117—Two Little Pups. 
118—Wayward cn unsecconehyl attempt at. 
Horatio Alger stuff 
119—Honeyland; Love life of a bee. 
120—The Old Pioneer; The '49 gold rush. 
131—The Discontented Canary. 
.134—The Calico Dragon. 






136—Barnyard Babies; ugly duckling and the old 
red rooster. . 


137—Alias St. Nick; big bad wolf in Santa's 
clothing. 
139—The Pups Picnic. 


142—The Little Bantam-weight; Little Chick gets 
tough! 


SPORTS 


113—Here Comes Malicious; the story of a race- 
1 tte “gga Children; Commander Byrd's lead 


121—On The Wing; bird hunting. 
122—Fishermen’s Paradise. 
123—Devil Divers; auto zacing. 
128—Bit and Bridle; steepiechasing. 
129—Smooth Approach: golfing. 
130—Underwater; swimming sports. 
148—Flying Feathers; badminton. 
152—Snow Falls; skiing. 
153—Sporting Wings; aviation. 


Cartoons and Sports available in: 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 
617 SOUTH OLIVE 
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-$UBJECT TO | 


AREL PHO TO SUPPLY New YORK cin 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 4916| SHAW - 


Arel “BAFFLE BALL” Specter 





The solution for accoustical problems! 
aluminum speaker adaptable for 


Guaranteed, 
. public address systems and sound projectors. 
e Distributes sound EVENLY. 

‘ § Rreveats “eentte at Sigh poutst 

- @ Dust Prooff 

- @ Checks Echo! . 

s eee 

_ Model No. 500—For Sound Projectors, 50 List — 
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RADIANT SCREENS 


















. LOUIS (10), MO. 





DRAFTED IN WAR 


The army has utilized 16 mm. sound films with outstanding skill and 
thoroughness to meet the urgent needs of a gigantic training program. 
The transmission of skills and “know-how,” speeding up of orientation, 
relliculele Mele ael(-teetol Misty Mod -le-Mulele(-Moleltiio)(- Mel Me Muler tM olelit 
by the effective adaptation of visual aids as this special issue of Business 
Screen so dramatically proves. 

Naturally, Ampro is happy that it’s projectors were made an integral 
part of the army audio-visual program—and that Ampro units were 


able to meet the rigid requirements of the army and navy. Out of the 


experience in supplying projectors for all branches of the U. S. armed 


services has emerged a new Ampro projector—ready to help in the 


huge task of reconstruction. 


(Official U.S. Signal Corps Photograph) 


An Ampro 16 mm. dual unit typical 
of those used in ‘‘special services’’ over- _ Ampro 
seas as a part of the Army’s ‘‘J”’ kit. 16mm projector 


ARMY MODEL YSA 
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HOW Ct fCRCE « « 
Ampro maintains tts leadership 


witha new 6mm sound projector 





new, quick, easy 
threading system 


Here’s one of the many new features that make Ampro projectors 
ideal for every phase of sales and personnel work. With this new 
improved design of film threading mechanism, both film sprockets 
open for threading and close automatically as the gate opens and 
closes. Either sprocket may also be opened individually to adjust 
film loops if necessary without opening gate. This new feature not 
only saves time, but eliminates possibility of damaging valuable film 
because of improper threading. 

Ampro production for the time being is allocated to the accumu- 
lation of civilian orders. However, we expect to be in full swing on 
current deliveries by early 1946. If you wish Ampro quality and 
features—and they are well worth waiting for—we urge you to place 
your orders now so that delivery can be made at the earliest possible 
time. Your patience will be rewarded by the superb quality and 


features of the new Ampro projectors. 


The Army-Navy"E”’ has been awarded 
to Ampro for excellence in the production 
of 16 mm. motion picture projectors. 


e CHICAGO 18 « A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 



























“MITCHELL 16” 


The 16mm camera for the producers 
of commercial and educational 


pictures. 





The “MITCHELL 16” was designed 
to meet the requirements for a 
high grade 16mm camera. Incorporated 
in this camera are many of the well 
known features of the famous 35mm 
Mitchell camera that has been the 
standard of the motion picture 


industry for 25 vears. 


Engineered, designed and manufactured 


in Hollywood. 





MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 


665 No. Robertson Boulevard 
West Hollywood 46, California 


Cable Address “MITCAMCO” Phone BR. 2-3209 











EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT OF ALL MOTION PICTURES SHOWN IN THEATRES whe 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A MITCHELL CAMERA . 
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PERFECTION... 


TRUE ARTISTS know that the “sweet singing’”’ tone 
qualities of a Stradivarius are not produced by the 
musician’s skill alone . . . that it is the designing genius, 
the superb workmanship and the master craftsmanship 
of Antonio Stradivari that makes this violin the perfect 
instrument — that endows it with completeness of tone 
and finish never since excelled. 


Like that of Antonio Stradivari, DeVRY’s goal is a 
unit of complete performance —a motion picture 
SOUND projector “built from the ground up” to blend 
high-frequency sound and clear-cut imagery into a com- 
plete oneness of what you see and what you hear. 


Your NEW DeVRY 16mm. sound-on-film projector 
is a precision electronic instrument, built by the same 
master craftsmen who build 35mm. equipment for the 
world’s finest theatres . . . the projector that is built for 
years of day-in, day-out, economical, dependable, 
trouble-free service . . . the projector that is so simple to 


thread, focus and maintain that a | 2-year old can operate 
it. DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage, Chicago. 


35MM PROJECTORS TO COUNT ON FOR 


A PERFECT SHOW 


For Auditorium, Assembly Hall and 

Company Theaters, where 35 mm. films are 

to be shown, get the facts about your best 

buy — the DeVRY: 

1. DeVRY Theatre Projector — the big, 
rugged DeVRY 35mm. precision pro- 
jector (illustrated) — that made famous 
the slogan “A Great Pair to Draw to 
For a Full House” — with Arc Lamps 
and sturdy base for permanent installa- 
tion — model that is setting new per- 
formance standards in the world’s finer 
theatres. 

. DeVRY TRANSPORTABLE — 35mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector with 1000 watt 
Mazda illumination, Ideal for Audi- 
toriums in which projector throw does 
not exceed 60 feet. 

. DeVRY PORTABLE — 35 mm. Sound- 
on-Film projector with 1000 watt Mazda 
illumination. Two matched cases — 
projector in one—amplifier and speaker 
in the other for exhibiting regular 35mm. 
Hollywood film releases wherever audi- 
ences might gather. 

Whatever your 35mm. motion picture 
equipment needs might be — DeVRY has 

a model to project the perfect show. 


N 


~ 





All 35mm. models have SOUND HEAD incorporated with Picture Mechanism in one 
effective SINGLE UNIT. Get the facts: No obligation — mail the coupon. 


Navy E's for Excetiente in the production of Mot@n 
Picture Sound and Electronic Training Equipment. 


ISSUE 








BUY THE 3-PURPOSE DEVRY 


1. The NEW 16mm, DeVRY SAFELY projects both 


sound and silent films. 


2. The NEW 16mm. DeVRY 
shows both black-and-white and 
color film without extra equip- 
ment. 


3. The NEW 
has separately 


16mm, DeVRY 
housed 25-watt 
12-inch 
electro-dynamic speaker which 
afford portable Public Address 
facilities — indoors and out. 


amplifier and sturdy 











MODEL 16-1966 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 


Se —- ae ee rr 


1 pevry CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Dept. BS-Cl ! 
1 Chicago 14, Illinois | 
| Gentlemen: Please send us your latest complete catalog of Audio-Visual | 
] “taining aids—16mm., motion picture sound projectors, slide film and slide | 
Projectors, stereopticons, projection screens, etc. 
l 0 We are interested in 35mm. transportable & | 
| theater-type motion picture sound equipment. | 
PE jonah des esiaine o5'o Chee erga dy bes veanpeke blivesasenne 
5 Batiett.... 2.006005. | 
Aoi katen tke banned skeeeneesd ate sas hh baeheetnehssen l 
| ei hn dkdsNdddeiieeewde she cGesssenvedeecsertnctseecensetevess I 


In Canada, contact Arrow Films, Ltd., 43 Victoria St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ee ee eae 
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“A job well done” on every training 
and fighting front .. the world over 


During the war, VICTOR Equipment was set up in every theatre of war, on 
ships in every ocean, and in training camps at home. Faultless in perform- 
ance, never failing in rendering its valuable service, the Animatophone 
contributed to the education and entertainment of millions in our armed 
services. Now, in Peace, VICTOR stands ready to serve the Home, the 
School, the Church and Industry. Better pictures, better sound and 


easier operation put VICTOR in First Place . . . unequivocally. 


ICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH 














CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd Street 
Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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Week-end At The Waldorf 


P LANA TURNER (comersere (with sweeter) 
CINCER ROCERS 
WALTER PIDCEON 
XAVIER CUGAT ORCH. 





























Simplified Selling 144 Uiun 


An easier way to use the advantages of sound motion 





pictures—that’s Sono-Vision, a cabinet projector which contains the 
screen, speaker, amplifier, projector, and all controls. 
One button starts it... another stops it... 
and no darkened room is necessary. It makes application of | 
sound films simpler, more comfortable, much 
more easily absorbed and accepted. 
” An illustrated, descriptive booklet will be 


sent without obligation. - 


_ 


. 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICACO 39, ILLINOIS » * 
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Visualiying the Nation in Har Since Brady tn 1862 


A History of Army Photography 


A WORD AND PICTURE TRIBUTE TO MATHEW BRADY, AMERICA’S FIRST MILITARY PICTORIALIST 





by Captain Frank P. Liberman 


IGNAL CORPS combat photographers 
have brought the image of war to the 
front pages of every American newspaper. 

Their complete coverage of every phase of mili- 

tary operations has earned the men who fought 

with film the title of pictorial pioneers. Yet 
other wars have “sat” for their portraits, too. 

Let’s examine the dusty, almost forgotten files 

and unearth the story of military photography 

throughout America’s history. 

Before photography became a regular mili- 
tary function, some of it was performed for the 
War Department by civilians. A few European 
photographers were used in mapping. Even be- 
fore the Civil War when field photography was 
a delicate and arduous task, the Engineers took 
pictures on their Western explorations. Bear in 
mind that the first daguerreotype had been in- 
vented in 1839. Despite this fact, enterprising 
photographers were recording the action at 
Bull Run a mere 22 years later. 


Forerunner of all combat photographers 
was Mathew B. Brady. At the time of the War 
Between the States, this Irish immigrant had 
launched a successful career as the leading fash- 
ionable photographer of the day. His cliente'e 
included the notables of New York and Wash- 
ington society. His pictures had won prizes at 
the World’s Fair in London. Although his fu- 
ture was comfortably assured, the ambitious 
Brady saw an opportunity for even greater re- 
nown, and at the outbreak of hostilities suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission from President 
Lincoln and Mr. Pinkerton of the Secret Serv- 
ice to take pictures at the front. 

The difficulties of this undertaking were stag- 
gering. Brady had to outfit his men, bearing 
all expenses. Photography in 1861 was a slow 
and laborious procedure. Roll film had not 
been invented. Yet this remarkable civilian 
photographer worked right up to the trenches, 
using cumbersome cameras, sensitizing and de- 
veloping his plates on the spot. Although his 
status of non-combatant gave him the right to 
immunity from danger, bursting shells were no 
respecters of This never fazed 
Brady, who sometimes missed death by inches. 
His laboratory, consisting of a bulky tent and 
horse-drawn wagon, evoked much humorous 
comment. In addition to risking sniper and 
shell fire, Brady and his assistants had to carry 
hundreds of glass plates over rough roads. His 
wagon plowed through mud. It was ferried 
over rivers in constant danger of being dumped 
overboard, and all the precious equipment lost. 


personages. 
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Mathew B. Brady 
America’s Pioneer Military Pictorialist 
Brady's first documentation by photography of 


the Civil War era was the forerunner of today’s 
vital military and naval organizations. 


During four terrible years, Brady with the 
strange looking wagon bearing his equipment 
with Farragut on the Mis- 
sissippi, with Sherman into Georgia, and with a 
He was at the 
Gettysburg and Antietam battles and his pic- 
tures still tell a graphic story of the horror of 


went everw here 


score of other Union generals. 


of war. Lack of high speed lenses made “ac- 
tion” shots impossible ; 


speak for themselves. 


nevertheless, his pictures 


Brady worked feverishly during those four 
long years. He was busily taking pictures near 
Henry House when Johnston drove down upon 
the Union rear and started the Northern route. 
Separated from his equipment, Brady was car- 
ried along by the fleeing troops, and by night- 
fall he was lost in the thick woods along Bull 
Run. 
carded by a retreating soldier, Brady spent the 
night on the battlefield, arriving in Washington 
three days later with a few negatives still in- 
tact. 


Armed with only a broad-sword dis- 


Later in the war, just before the Battle of 
Fredericksburg, Brady had a still more danger- 
ous experience. Arriving in the Union lines, he 
saw Jackson fortifying the heights along the 
right bank of the Rappahannock. Brady, on 
the left bank, set up his camera to take some 











: ; In one of the great pictures of all time, Brady portrays 
Lincoln & McClellan President Lincoln’s visit to General George B. McClellan. 














a pictures. But the glint of his apparatus at- 
| tracted the attention of the Confederate sharp- 
shooters, who thought the cameras were a Un- 
ion battery, and within a few minutes Brady 
was the target of a good many bullets. With 
characteristic good luck, however, he escaped 
without harm to himself or his cameras. 

One of his famous pictures, the Federal bat- 
tery before Petersburg, also has an exciting 
story. The battery was not firing when Brady 
arrived, and Captain Cooper, commanding, 
obligingly put his men to their posts for a pic- 
ture. The Confederates, however, seeing the 
movement, thought the battery was preparing 
for action and immediately opened fire. At the 
scream of the shells, gun crews threw themselves 
to the ground, and Brady’s horse bolted to the 
rear with the “what-is-it” wagon, breaking 
some of the plates and spilling chemicals far 
and wide. But when the firing died down. 
Brady returned to take the picture. 

By 1865, Brady and his intrepid assistants 
had a collection of 7,000 photographs. Despite 
the fact that Congress voted him $25,000 for 
his services, Brady had incurred debts totalling 
more than $100,000 and he faced bitterness and 
defeat. One set of his priceless pictures went to 
the government, but no publisher wanted his 
negatives. They finally went to a photographic 
supply house to cover a bill for equipment, and 
it was not until 1900 that an enterprising pub- 
lisher (E. B. Eaton of Hartford, Conn.) ac- 
quired the collection and made it the nucleus 
of the famous Photographic History of the Civil 
War, compiled and published in 1911. 





(Above) Brady and his camera visit Federal troops in the trenches before Petersburg, Virginia 


The onee indefatigable Brady failed 
to re-establish himself as a commercial pho- 
tographer. Disappearing from public view, he 
died in New York City in 1897, a forgotten 
pauper. 

Though Brady was the leading significant 
photographer of the war, other men also con- 
tributed a share. There was A. D. Lytle, of 
Baton Rouge, La., a photographer in the serv- 
ice of the Confederacy. When Federal troops 
occupied Baton Rouge in 1864. Lytle, at the 
risk of being shot as a spy, took many photo- 

Sy graphs of the Union Forces. Then after de- 

—r S| iB veloping the plates, he would steal up into the 

? aa 7 . observation tower atop the ruins of the capital, 

‘ wR ‘Y and signal the near-by Confederates that prints 

f were ready to be smuggled through the lines. 

Another photographer was Gardner, a partner 

ined of Brady’s. A Captain A. T. Russell, whose 

branch of service is unknown, took pictures for 

JS a, intelligence purposes. There also were Sam A. 

. Cooley, attached to the Tenth Army Corps, and 
G. S. Cook, a Confederate photographer. 

It was G. S. Cook who took the photograph 
of Fort Sumter, an action shot difficult to equal, 
even today. At the time the photograph was 
taken, September 8, 1863, Fort Sumter had al- 
ready been bombarded once and was then be- 
ing shelled a second time by a fleet of Federal 
ironclads. 





(Above) Artillery prepares for action and Brady’s camera 


(Below) Then as now, the “other side of glory” a deserted camp and a wounded Zouave 





Shortly before the war, terrain photography 
from balloons had been suggested by Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune and the American 
Photographic Society. However, ballooning was 
dropped after the war, and no mention of pho- 
tography is found until 1881. At this time, 
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Adolphus Greely was Chief Signal Officer, and 
a photography enthusiast himself. He had saved 
the laboriously prepared wet process plates 
made on his Arctic expedition of 1881-1882. 
It was during this expedition that a young civil- 
ian photographer named Rice accepted the 
rank of Sergeant in the hope of adding to his 
photographic reputation through service with 
this Signal Corps expedition. Rice proved to be 
an indefatigable photographer, seizing every 
opportunity to take pictures of the vast frozen 
wastes of Baffinland. The sergeant later lost his 
life while attempting to bring supplies to some 
of his marooned comrades. 


The Reeonstruction Era had found lit- 
tle place for the military photographer. How- 
ever, upon General Greely’s return, a_ photo- 
graphic laboratory: was opened at Fort Whipple 
now Fort Myer), Virginia, and photography 
appeared as a regular course on the curriculum. 
Even the subject was part of a course in mili- 
tary topography. In 1896 there appeared the 
first Army manual of photography, written by 
a Signal Corps Lieutenant. By this time the 
roll film and daylight loading equipment had 
made field photography worthy of practical 
consideration. Despite the lack of official au- 
thorization, the use of photography increased. 
lopographical photography was still in the 
hands of the Engineers, and there was no clear- 
cut delegation of the photographic function 
until World War I. 

In 1898 aerial photography from the rein- 
stated balloons, and the first aerial photographic 
map was made by the same lieutenant who had 
written the manual in 1896. 

During the Spanish-American War various 
Signal companies in Cuba and the Philippines 
were issued photographic equipment. The wis- 
dom of having furnished this material to our 
forces serving abroad is demonstrated by the 
valuable collection of photographs in the Na- 
tional Archives. 

After 1900 some photographs were made 
through the efforts of Signal Corps troops. 
These men were equipped with cameras and 
assigned to various missions, usually in addition 
to their regular duties. 

In 1903, 12 units were equipped for field 
photography. These were ordered by the Chief 
Signal Officer for the purpose of recording his- 
torical events. 

At Fort Leavenworth by 1905, photography 
was one of the possible specialties available foi 
noncommissioned officer students. Signal Corps 
enlisted men could count a qualified knowledge 
of photography as 10% of their qualifications 
toward their promotion. 

In 1906 the War Department directed that 
the Signal Corps provide identification photos 
of the entire army. This was accomplished at 
a new laboratory on Nebraska Avenue, in 
Washington, D. C. 

It is not clear just when the Signal Corps 
adopted the motion picture camera. It was 
used, however, in 1909, when the official test 
flight by the Wright Brothers was recorded on 
film. The new technique was adopted during 
that year with the introduction of slow-burning 
film. 

By the time of America’s [Turn to page 94] 
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Above) a Federal battery in a moment of history poses for Brady at Petersburg, Virginia 
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Below) Behind the lines, a Union supply depot scene 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


at 


Yorktou n, 


Virginia, 


May, 1862 
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DA-LITE SCREENS ———— 


SERVED THE ARMY 


Tu Wauy Ways I. 


In World War II, sturdily built Da-Lite Screens travelled every- 


where with the United States Army to speed the training of mil- Wide cnt be damien te Gren 


p Units, U.S.O. groups, and U. S. Army 
lions and to help bolster morale. hospitals for pone on shows under all 


conditions of service. Also extensively 


and abroad. 


Da-Lite screens have proved their dependability not only with ee a me epaeen Se aiage Sire 













all branches of the Armed Forces of the United 
Nations, but also in thousands of schools, churches, 
clubs, theatres and industrial firms. There’s a Da-Lite 
for every projection requirement. Write for descrip- 


tive literature. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 1B, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


ELECTROL 


Many styles of Da-Lite audi- 
torium type screens were used by 
the Armed Forces. They include 
scenic-roller mountings, frame- 
type theatre screens, spring- 
operated wall screens, and the 
electrically-operated Da-Lite 
Electrol (shown here). There are 
sizes for all requirements for use 
in classrooms or the largest 
auditoriums. 


U. S. Signal Corps Photo 











A eager Da-Lite 
model for the Army 
was the spring-oper- 
ated Model C which 
could be set up quickly 

anywhere on Da-Lite 
cd tripods or hung from 
wall or ceiling 
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Castle 


was privileged to serve 


... by distributing Army Incentive films exhibited to more than twenty million 


workers in the nation’s war plants. 


... by distributing U. S. Office of Education training films to these war plants 


supplying ships, planes, tanks, guns and all the necessities for victory. 


/ \. 
5 enn United States Office of Examples 


Education through the co- MODERN WEATHER THEORY 


operation of the Army and Navy, AERODYNAMICS 


now has available 80 16mm sound 
motion pictures and 115 35mm 
filmstrips which were used by the 
armed forces and are invaluable in 


helping to teach civilian students. 


ELECTRONICS 

OPTICAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
DIESEL ENGINES 
NAVIGATION 

AIRPLANE MAINTENANCE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 
NURSING 

OFFICE PRACTICE 





PHYSICAL FITNESS 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 














The U. S. Office of Education 


offers 16mm sound motion pictures dealing ment to given courses of study. Progressive 


with almost every course of study given in the schools have found these training films to be a 
nation’s schools. Each film is expertly made, “must” in attracting new students . .. and 
professionally filmed, and has a tested efficiency successfully graduating them! 


in “Showing how”. Each forms a perfect supple- 


Write for complete new 1946 catalogue listing 889 visual training aids for 
schools and industries. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


CASTLE FILMS 





wnassememnny, INC. seeeetnnees 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Make a film of your product in use, under 
typical conditions; include close views of 
complex operations —scenes of product 
applications that could not be displayed 
without elaborate preparation. Show your : 
movie demonstration to your staff and your 
customers—pictures that move and _ talk 


make your sales story more effective. 


It is easy to show films on the RCA Pro- 
jector. Set it up wherever convenient, in 
office, auditorium, showroom or plant. RCA 
Projectors are simple to operate, give depend- 
able performance. 


RCA engineers have designed a projector 
that provides brilliant illumination and 
quality sound. This careful engineering is 
backed by RCA’s constant research in the 
development of picture and sound repro- 
duction. For detailed information on the 
RCA Sound Film Projector, send for 
descriptive booklet. Write: Rapio 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. 
70-168G, Camden, New Jersey. 


Buy 


war RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


BONDS 





70-6536-168 
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From Coating 
to Cutting 


CONTINUING THE STORY OF HOW DU PONT 
MOTION PICTURE FILM IS MADE... 





As the newly coated wide stock film emerges from air-conditioned drying 
chambers, it is met by the keen eye of an experienced inspector. 

S-L-O-W-L-Y ... the film travels through the faint illumination of both 
transmitted and reflected safelights. The inspector has ample time to scan 
every inch of the coated surface. Should the slightest imperfection appear, 
its exact position on the roll is recorded and, later, that section of the 
film is removed. 

This is not a final inspection by any means. It is simply one of many such 
operations in the Du Pont plant that help assure quality products. 





This is the fourth of a series of installments picturing the story of Du Pont 
Motion Picture Film manufacture. In our next and concluding chapter we 
will illustrate the final precautions taken to assure the perfection of the 
finished product. 

These seven outstanding features of Du Pont Motion Picture Film are 
widely approved by leading cinematographers: 


1. Retains latenf image 4. Fine grain 

2. Extreme wide latitude 5. Speed 

3. Color balance 6. Contrast 
7. Excellent flesh tones 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


In New York: Empire State Bldg. * In Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd. 
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When raw emulsion for Du Pont Motion Picture Film has been thoroughly 
washed, it is melted down for coating on the film base. 

The picture above shows where transparent base—seasoned in air-con- 
ditioned vaults—meets the emulsion. Here the base “‘kisses’’ the surface 
of liquid emulsion and moves upward with its coating to a chill box. (At 
the start, the first few feet of base pick up no emulsion in the “‘V”’ area 
seen in the photo.) 

With the emulsion “‘set’’ by the low temperature, the film moves forward 
through totally dark, air-conditioned drying chambers to an inspection 
point and wind-up hundreds of feet away. 





The wheels spin as coated rolls of film are slit to standard widths. Safelights 
again enable operators to manipulate the high-speed slitters and maintain 
precise dimensional accuracy. 

Individual rolls on the take-up cores are cut to length. Then, after they 
are removed from the slitting machines, the rolls are transferred to an 
inspection room where the film is given a careful and thorough final inspec- 
tion. Now they are packed in rugged, metal containers, labeled and stocked 
ready for shipment. 








DU PONT 


MOTION PICTURE FILM 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
REG. U. 5. PaT. OFF 


Paper is still extremely scarce... save every scrap of it 

























A Salute to the 
Army Pictorial Service 

UNITED STATES ARMY 
and to all our Armed Forces 


whose wide use of Training Films 


helped speed the Victory L 





AUDIO PRODUCTIONS 


INCORPORATED 
630 Ninth Avenue . New York City 
Film Center Building 
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From the Army Training Service film: “Principles of Operation—90 mm gun MI Al,” 
one of the “Savvy” pictures that made fighting specialists out of selectees...and quickly! 


Surplus “savvy” for sale! 


| Army’s business is fighting. 


But fighting is a science—and suddenly the Army 
was overwhelmed with non-scientists! With farm- 
ers and lawyers and soda clerks and laborers and 
salesmen. 


Molding these men into an irresistible weapon 
was one of the most stupendous educational jobs 
in history. Teaching them the skills, the arts, and 
the crafts of war in a minimum of time had its 
effect upon the duration of the war. 


The motion pictures of the Army Training Serv- 
ice were outstanding in successfully teaching hun- 
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dreds of specialized subjects . .. quickly! 


Many of these pictures were made on 16 mm 
Ansco Color Film, which added living-color-real- 
ism to the effectiveness of their messages. For 
this glorious new natural-color film does not ex- 
aggerate colors. It reproduces—with startling ex- 
actness—the original colors of the subject matter. 


The new Ansco Color Film will soon be avail- 
able for business and industry. You will find it a 
remarkable and versatile material for transmit- 
ting “savvy.” Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion. General Sales Offices, New York 18, N. Y. 








Ansco 


MOTION PICTURE 
FILMS 



























HUNDREDS OF TITLES in Army’s 


basic manual of training films 
FM 21-7 


specializing industrial film companies 
training 


originated in the studios of 


These were the technical 
“manuals” on film supplied by manu- 
facturers of the trucks, guns, tanks and 
airplanes and their components and 
urgently requested by a General Staff 
directive to speed training. 

On order from American industry 
and at Army’s request studios such as 
Audio, Jam Handy, Wilding, Loucks & 
Norling, Pathescope, Wolff, and dozens 
of other well-known names among 
these experienced concerns turned out 
negatives by the score for Army’s print- 
ing and distribution in training. Skilled 
“trainers” were also supplied and com- 
plete films were delivered from the 
educational and vocational libraries of 
Britannica Films and Jam Handy. 

These were the companies who pro- 
duced the bulk of the Navy’s training 
films on contract: in short, theirs was 
a total effort comprising nearly 4,000 
separate reels of training material for 


the war effort. 


Bray Pioneers in World War I 
*% It began in World War I when the 
War Department was urged to make 
wider use of training films. 
ample, J. R. Bray, pioneer in educa- 
tional films, produced a sample set of 


For ex- 


six training films at his own expense in 
1917. As a result, the Army decided 
to undertake a 
films and Bray 
make a large number. 


program of training 
was commissioned to 
Thus began an 
important historical step in the use of 
visual material. 

The first films included the school of 
the soldier, semaphore system, and 
similar basic instruction. A Captain 
Ellis of the 17th Infantry was detailed 
to take charge of the work, following 











Executive — Visual Aids 


For the industrial organization or 
agency planning the use of sound or 
silent film, this executive will shortly 
be available. 


He offers a common sense down-to- 
earth viewpoint on the use of a 
medium which is rapidly (and some- 
times confusedly) coming into pop- 
ular use. He knows production, dis- 
tribution and equipment. 


His background covers nine years 
of management in motion and still 
picture activities in public relations, 
selling and personnel training plus 
twelve years of advertising and sales 
promotion management. Chicago 
preferred — salary open. 


Write to Box 53 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
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Burton Holmes Ships AAF Prints 


a special appropriation. In World 
War II the inspiration of these pio- 
neers was at last realized. 


Set Army Lab Output Records 


* Army Air Forces, whose story is not 
yet told in these pages, was another 
of the great visual training programs. 
lo this program Burton Holmes Films 
of Chicago contributed a tremendous 
production effort: the entire slidefilm 
release program (plus a large major- 
ity of Navy slidefilm prints) was 
turned out in the film laboratory of 
that company. 

While its entire scenario and studio 
facilities were devoted to the produc- 
tion of 56 Navy Training Films, Bur- 
ton Holmes also became one of the 
leading suppliers of Army laboratory 
work and release printing. Out of 28 
million feet of 16mm training film re- 
lease printing, only two reels were re- 
jec ted. 

Sister Kenny's Film Program 


* A great story of these non-military 
times is the saga of Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, 


in the field of infantile paralysis has 


Australian nurse whose work 


Films have 
played a great part in her work and 


won her world renown. 


three sub ects produced by Ray-Bell 
Films, St. Paul, are notable. Cur- 
rently showing is a one-reel subject 


The Value of a Life of which more 
than 100 prints are now showing na- 


tionally to spearhead the 5 million 
dollar drive for Kenny Foundation 
Funds. A fourth film, on which Sister 


Kenny and Mr. Ray are now working, 
is a nine-reel documentary which will 
be translated into Dutch, Portuguese. 
French and Russian. Sections of the 
first two Ray-Bell Films are being used 
in the current RKO production on Sis- 
ter Kenny’s life. 


In Our Next Issue 


* The next issue of Business ScrEEN, 
publishing in mid-February, turns to 
sharp focus on film problems of busi- 
ness and industry. Distribution, a key 


factor, gets feature space attention. 


So does visual training for the shop 
and office as well as sales training, 
now that those postwar products are 
nearing the market. 

Visual equipment will be reviewed 
for product and delivery news and 
several new technical features are be- 


ing inaugurated. OHC. 








On the PRODUCTION LINE | Army Pictorial Plans Ahead = - 


by Colonel William W. Jervey* 


"THE SHOOTING never stops for 

the man whose weapon is a camera. 
Peace, even more than war, provides 
an abundance of subjects and fields for 
Army photographic personnel. The 
Army Pictorial Service of the Signal 
Corps today is at the forefront of ex- 
panding utilization of the visual media. 

The pictorial records of the war— 
the millions of feet of motion picture 
film and the hundreds of thousands of 
still pictures—taken by Signal Corps 
cameramen are being assembled in 
permanent form, as well as being made 
available at the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Public Relations for use by 
authorized organizations and govern- 
ment agencies. Meanwhile, our field 
installation, the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center at Long Island City, 
is continuing to train the newly in- 
ducted soldier-photographers who will 
replace our high-point veterans in the 
immediate future. 


As Leng as the Army exists under 
its present broad concepts, there will 
be a need for an Army Information 
and Education program. Army Pic- 
torial Service provides films for that 
program. As long as there is a soldier, 
there will be a need to maintain a 
training program. Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice continues to provide the visual 
aids for such training. We are, as 
always, charged with the procurement, 
production, distribution, storage and 
issue of motion pictures, film strips 
and still pictures. We are, as always, 
furnishing staff supervision and guid- 
for the countless film libraries 
and sub-libraries at Army _ installa- 
tions around the world. We are ship- 
ping all films used for the efficient 
overseas distribution and exhibition of 


ance 


16mm entertainment pictures. 

It is a matter of pride to all who 
helped achieve the high Army Picto- 
rial Service standard of war-time per- 
formance that the opportunity for 
such performance continues to be avail- 
able to us in more peaceful days. 

The full utilization of the poten- 
tialities of the camera and the pro- 
jector has been our constant aim. The 
officers, enlisted men and civilian tech- 
nicians Army Pictorial 
Service for non-military careers take 


who leave 
with them something of a tradition 
which, if not exceedingly old in 
dignity 
We who remain 


nevertheless has the 
of accomplishment. 
to guide Army photography in the 
days to come are conscious of the 


years, 


standards that have been set by our 
organization. 

Army Pictorial Service today is com- 
mitted to a set of objectives best 
summed up in a pair of paraphrases 
of the Signal Corps’ traditional motto: 
*Colonel Jervey succeeded Brig. Gen. E. L. 


Munson, Jr., as Chief of the Army Pictorial 
Service fate in 1945- 


BUSINESS 


“We work to get the picture; then to 
get the picture through.” 

The military establishment of the 
United States depends on photography 
for documentation, planning, publicity, 
training and teechnical study. We are 
constantly working in all these fields. 
Documentation and planning require 
not only carefully kept files of war 
pictures but also up-to-date pictorial 
coverage of Army operations in garri- 
son and in the field. Training and 
technical study call for constant im- 
provement of photographic techniques 
and meticulous attention to details. 
Publicity calls for alert news sense and 
ubiquitous personnel. 

And for all these military purposes 

we must have men and cameras, men 
and projection machines, men and 
laboratory facilities. 
Unlike a gun or a plane, a photo- 
graph never becomes obsolete. And 
neither does the man who takes it. 
Unless, of course, we permit him to 
go into the field badly equipped, badly 
trained or badly led. 

We of Army Pictorial Service do not 
anticipate any great problems in this 
regard. We have accumulated through 
the war years a fund of techniques 
and standard operating procedures. 
Through the wisdom of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, Major General Harry C.: 
Ingles, we now have in our files the 
complete play-by-play story of how 
every phase of our Pictorial operations 
was accomplished, written in each case 
by the man who did the job. 

But, even more important, we have 
in our permanent ranks an outstanding 
group of photographic experts who 
proved their mettle in the war and who 
now bring to the perhaps less adven- 
turous confines of 1946 the battle born 
“savvy” of the men who know their 
weapons. 

Army Pictorial Service is a carefully 
blue-printed unit of the Army. It is 
also a grouping of talented personnel 
with a common feeling for the photo- 
graphic media and a desire to do what 
must be done. 


CotoneL WiLuiAM W. JERVEY 
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ur heartfelt praise to the United States Army 
for its magnificent performance in all its branches 


on all fronts. 


Naturally. we of Wilding are proud of the recorded 
results of the success of our medium in training, 
indoctrinating and inspiring millions of ‘soldiers on 


a scale so vast in an emergency so grave. 


It is not surprising that industry anid business, 
impressed by this record of audio-visual achievement, 
. are turning to motion pictures in greater numbers 
than ever for solutions to their problems in training 


and merchandising. 


Creators and Producers 
of Sound Motion Pictures 
for Commercial, Educational 


and Television A pplication. 


Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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SALT” 

RAILROADS °* 
POLIOMYELITIS ° 

MISS AMERICA — 1945 °* 


60 seconds or 99 minutes 


That's how varied the job we undertake with 
each new assignment. But we have the years 
of experience to complete that production with 


true screen finesse. 


Whatever the job involved in the production 
of a motion picture or slide film, our trained 
technical staff takes pride in the execution of 
their part of the complete job so that each step 


in production will be flawless. 


Since 1910 — Motion Pictures and Slidefilms with a Personal Touch 


RAY-BELL FILMS, tnc. 








2269 FORD PARKWAY coun OP) sesen ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
\ 1. “Shewtigan”—for Canadian Industries, Ltd. 3. “The Value of a Life”’—for Sister Kenny Foundation. / 
} 2. “Spirit of Safety”’—for Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Ry. 1. “Minute Movie” for the F. W. Fitch Company. \ 
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ARMY 


Radiant Screens Have Served 
the Army EVERYWHERE 


? 


& 
. ee 
ge? 

U. Ss. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


he outstanding achievements of the Army Pictorial Service in training and 
maintaining our effective fighting forces for this war will have important re- 
percussions in American education and industry. 
Radiant is happy that it had an opportunity to participate fully in this great 
visual aids program — to cooperate with army officials in the adaptation and develop- 
ment of Projection Screens to meet every need of a fast-changing global war. 
From the home front to the basic training camp — through every phase of training 


—on transports —to overseas camps and right up to the front lines — Radiant 


WALL LYPE SCREEN 


USED IN BATTLE ARFA Screens of every type — Portable, Wall, Ceiling, Folding Screens, Daytime Screens — 


followed our soldiers to help provide the brilliant pictures that made them better 
fighters and better Americans. 
Radiant’s vast war-time experience is now being utilized for making available to 


civilian America the world’s finest line of Projection Screens. 


RADIANT MFG. CORP., 1194 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 
oe tA dal 


RADIANT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


Pg ri - / | \ 4 \ 7 
DAYTIME SHADOWBOX SCREEN 
USED IN U. S. TRAINING CAMP 
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Professional and Amateur Producers 
of motion pictures and slidefilms are invited to make use 
of our complete high-fidelity recording facilities. For 
studio recording in New York we operate two scoring 
rooms equipped for 35mm and 16mm direct sound-on- 


film, with instantaneous playbacks, complete dubbing and 





mixing equipment and high-fidelity lateral or vertical dise 
recording. A large studio is available for orchestral scor- 
ing. For location recording we provide portable double- 
system sound-on-film in both 35mm and 16mm, single- 
system in 35mm and playback equipment for post-syn- 


chronization. 


The experience and talents of our entire production staff are at the disposal of those 
who wish to avail themselves of all or part of our editorial or technical facilities. 


SOUND MASTERS, Inc. 


165 WEST 46th STREET &* NEW led 19, 


3010 BOOK TOWER *® DETROIT 26, 


ee 
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Mayor Genera H. C. INGLEs 








MEN of the ARMY 


aRRY CLypeE IncLes Major Gen- 

eral, and Chief Signal Officer of 
the Army, has served his country with 
great distinction since his graduation 
from West Point on June 12, 1914. 
Since his first field service he has suc- 
cessively graduated from the Army Sig- 
nal School (June 15, 1920), Command 
and General Staff School (July, 1927 
and the Army War College (1932 
Throughout most of his career, Gen- 
eral Ingles has served in the Signal 
Corps, having been Director of the 
Signal School at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey (1924 to 1926) and in the im- 
mediate prewar years a member of the 
Signal Corps Board and inspector of 
training and transportation of tactical 
organizations. In March, 1942 he was 
named Chief of Staff of the Caribbean 
Defense Command. 








He became Deputy Commander, Unit- 
ed States Forces in the European 
Theater in February, 1943, later being 
assigned to duty as Director of Opera- 
tions, Headquarters of Army Service 
Forces in Washington (June, 1943). 
On July 1, 1943 he was named Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army. 

* A few notes about other contribu- 
tors to this issue: Lr. Cotonet Orton 
H. Hicks, now returned to civilian 
life, is the new head of MGM’s globe- 
girdling 16mm operations. 

Captain Ropett C. Jounson whose 
Animation article appears in this issue 
is the Chief of the Animation Branch 
at the Signal Corps Photographic Cen- 
ter. 

Lr. Tuomas Brown wrote the Utiliza- 
tion article. He is the Officer-in- 
Charge of Distribution Statistics Sec- 
tion, SCPC. 

* Lr. Cotonet Paut Horcan, Chief 
of the Army Information Branch, in- 
formation and Education Division, 
Army Service Forces, and author of 
one of the most significant articles in 
this report (The Measure of Army 
Films: Page 38) is best-seller novelist 
whose books you read and liked in 
prewar days. Personally, we think his 
article packs some great lines and con- 
sider it one of the best we have ever 
published. We think you'll agree. 
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AS YOU READ the articles that fol- 
low, you cannot but be impressed by 
the range of accomplishment of the 
Army Pictorial Service, “visual educa- 
tor” for the Army Ground Forces and 
Service Forces. Amazing educational 
objectives were accomplished and in 
record time: staggering totals of films 
were produced, heretofore new areas of 
learning were successfully approached, 
huge audiences were reached, signifi- 
cant results were obtained. 

All of the credit for a huge job well 

done belongs to the men mentioned in 
the articles and to scores who necessar- 
ily cannot be listed by name. The pro- 
ducers and writers, the cameramen and 
the actors, the librarians and the pro- 
jectionists, and the training officers 
and the instructors all of them 
served the Army well in the crvcial 
area of military training. .To them 
our hats go off for a stirring success 
under the pressure of time and mili- 
tary need!—But the war record that 
follows stands for move than historical 
interest and celebrates more than de- 
served plaudits. The record you are 
about to read is the promise of visual 
education for tomorrow. And it is a 
perspective of the future which should 
measure the accomplishment of the 
Army Pictorial Service! 
In the war years now past much 
has been written about different phases 
of the Army’s film program, all of it 
uniformly sincere in hailing the effec- 
tiveness of respective war films and in 
sounding the promise of things to 
come. Here, however, is the first at- 
tempt at a complete view of what our 
Army did by way of aiding troop 
training through the use of visual in- 
structional aids. You will find this 
report truly overwhelming. Not only 
has the Army done a tremendous job 
in statistical terms but the visual me- 
dium has for the first time really 
stretched its sinews in terms of the 
aggregate movement of the minds of 
eight million soldiers, of eight million 
individuals. 

As you read, you will find that the 
educational sweep of the Army Pic- 
torial program went far in reaching 
millions with a common body of facts 
and ideas. Read as the men who made 
the films describe the training areas in 
which they had to push the film. Fol- 
low military film distribution as it sent 
print after print around the world to 
meet any training need. Inspect the 
report of results in learning and study 
the reactions of anonymous soldiers 
to the stimulation of the endless num- 
ber of new and usually successful train- 
ing aids. Then turn to the promise of 
tomorrow. .. 

Learning and growth stand as the 
great pillars of our peace and happi- 
ness. To that end we know we must 
marshall every educative force. Thus, 
as you read Army Pictorial’s report, the 


impact of their training and informa- 
tion aids assumes new and gigantic 
proportions when you remember that 
day in and day out eight million citi- 
zen-soldiers met compelling 
learning experiences as they prepared 
for battle. And as you read, you will 
see how this mass movement of men’s 
minds—engineered very substantially 
through visual medium—now points 
firmly ahead to important new possi- 
bilities in the building of a new 
world. Paradoxical though it may be, 
out of the needs of war has come a 
powerful impetus to the range of 
visual education . . . a visual education 
helping to serve democracy’s needs 
everywhere. 


screen 


Again and again you will find that 
these special Army articles underscore 
that we are actually at the dawn of 
a new educational age. The film itself 
as a medium does not cure or sicken 
anything; it is what is on the film 
that matters. But the Army record 
proves conclusively that the visual me- 
dium does add to learning effective- 
ness and is ready to clarify the ends 
we commit to its expression. Visual 
aids did help our soldiers to victory 

and from that we must see how 
the visual medium can go on to stimu- 
late growth and development and the 
extension of opportunity to everyone. 

Such promise does not have to have 
a metallic ring. We have inherited a 
great educational increment from our 
soldier-film makers and its promise is 
infinite. Specifically, as we turn to the 
Army record we see that it needs fur- 
ther sound, objective research study so 
that its values to civilian education are 
not lost; secondly, the man who made 
and used these films must be encour- 
aged to give the nation the benefits 
of their combined experiences; and 
finally, and most important, new visual 
aids of every type are needed to help 
clarify ideas, to strengthen abstractions, 
and to work with the mind of men 
everywhere in building a happy life 
for mankind. 

“From swords to ploughshares . . .” 
is civilization’s yearning cry. In this 
report of Army Pictorial films and 
filmstrips and all the companion aids 
we recognize a mighty sword for end- 
less ploughshares. 


* * * 
Dedicated to the Veterans 


* The contents of this Army Picto- 
rial Report have a two-fold signifi- 
cance: (1) The experiences and re- 
contribute 
importantly to the understanding of 
this medium by industry, education 
and government; (2) The officers and 
enlisted men and women who actively 
worked in these Army, Navy and Air 
Force visual programs possess valuable 
experience. Many are seeking employ- 
ment in various phases of the industry. 


sults reported here may 





Bric. GENERAL E. L. Munson, JR, 


* Epwarp Lyman Munson, Jr., last 
wartime Chief of the Army Pictorial 
Service, Signal Corps and Brigadier 
General, was born “Army.” The son 
of Brig. General and Mrs. Edward 
Lyman Munson, he was born at Fort 
Nayard, New Mexico, attended schools 
at Army installations here and abroad, 
and was graduated from West Point 
in June, 1926. 

An instructor at the Point from 1937 
to 1941, he was ordered to Washington 
in that year and assigned to the Mo- 
rale Branch. In that capacity, he or- 
ganized and operated the Army Re- 
search Branch of the present Informa- 
tion and Education Division. Operations 
included the organization and estab- 
lishment of Yank, the Army Weekly, 
Army News Service, Armed Forces 
Radio Service and Camp Newspaper 
Service. He was transferred to the 
Signal Corps in April, 1944 as Chief 
of the Army Pictorial Service. 

* x * 

See article and picture on Page 24 
* CoLoneL WittiaM W. Jervey, pres- 
ent Chief of the Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice, is also a graduate of West Point. 
Colonel Jervey served in the European 
Theater of Operations from June, 1942 
until August, 1945. From 1931 to 1935 
he was assigned to the Signal Corps 
Photographic Laboratory at the Army 
War College, Washington, D. C. 

The new Chief of the Army Picto- 
rial Service has also served a tour of 
duty with the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences (1937-38 
and was an instructor in mathematics 
at West Point from 1924 to 1928. 

* * * 

(See feature article on Page 35 

* Coronet R. C. Barrett, in com- 
mand at the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center, Astoria, Long Island, 
has had long experience in military 
photography, having served as an aerial 
photographer with the AEF for four- 
teen months in World War I. He was 
ordered to duty from the Officers Re- 
serve Corps in 1940 to take charge of 
the Signal Corps Photographic Lab- 
oratory at the War College. 
* Editor's Note: 
limitations, a few significant articles 
and Army Pictorial features will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 


Because of space 
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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


by Major General H. C. Ingles 
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was gratified to know that the Editors of Business Screen 
] had decided to devote a special issue to the Army Pictorial 

Service and I appreciate this opportunity to say a word or 
two about the accomplishments of that valuable and competent 
Signal Corps organization. * Among the major problems con- 
fronting the Army at the outbreak of war was the task of get- 
ting the message of military techniques to the millions of troops 
being trained in all branches of the service. * This task was 
accomplished with significant success by the Army Pictorial 
Service, not only through its comprehensive series of basic train- 
ing films, but through its production of hundreds of specialized 
films devoted specifically to the instruction of troops in a par- 
ticular arm or service. * The use of training films took on 
magnitude during World War II and constituted a real factor 
in military operations by reducing the time required for con- 
verting a civilian into a skilled soldier capable of taking care of 
himself in the field. *& The Army Pictorial Service provided 
all the military photographic services necessary to the military 
establishment in modern warfare, with the exception of aerial 
photography. Pictures were produced for historical record, for 
military and public information, for identification, for corre- 
spondence—photomail and V-mail—and for the reproduction 
of documents, maps and similar matter, both to preserve valu- 
able information and to supply needed duplicates of scarce 
items. * It is due to the work of the Signal Corps Army 
Pictorial Service combat photographers that the credit line— 
“Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps”—has become a familiar 
one to newspaper and magazine readers. That credit line has 
appeared under many stirring pictures taken in the thick of 
battle in all theatres of operation. +& In performing its func- 
tions as official photographer for the Army the Signal Corps 
has received invaluable assistance and steadfast support from 
motion picture groups, the photographic industries and the 
manufacturers of necessary equipment. * These organiza- 
tions placed the war needs of the nation above all other consid- 
erations. Their response to all military demands has been 
prompt and patriotic, and I am privileged to bear witness to 


their unselfish public service. 
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e Army Pictorial Service 


by Brigadier General Edward L. Munson, Jr. 
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HE Army Pictorial Service of the Signal 
‘To is the War Department’s arsenal of 

photography. Its still picture library con- 
tains over 400,000 negatives selected from be- 
tween three and four million “shot” by Army 
and other photographers. Its film library has 
more than 13,500,000 feet of combat and pro- 
duction footage. Its distribution division has 
handled more film than any other single agency. 
Its V-mail units have photographed more than 
1,000,000,000 letters. Its training division has 
graduated some 2,500 photographic specialists 
of our Army and those of our allies as well. Its 
Pictorial Engineering and Research Laboratory 
has completed 1,000 separate projects, designed 
to test and perfect photographic equipment and 
materials. 

The war has been the greatest photographic 
Pho- 
tography helped win the battles. Today photog- 
raphy is preserving those battles on celluloid, 
so that in the future history can be seen as well 


assignment the world has ever known. 


as read. 

The War Department uses photography for 
five main purposes—documentation and _his- 
torical record, technical 
study, strategic and tactical planning, and train- 
ing. To coordinate these various pictorial aims, 
the Signal Corps, which has the. major photo- 
graphic responsibility of the Army, set up the 
Army Pictorial Service. 


news dissemination, 


Combat cameramen, except for the Air 


Force photo personnel, are members of the 
Signal Corps. Their pictures are filed with 
Army Pictorial Service. Stills go to the Signal 
Corps Photographic Laboratory at the Army 
War College. Motion picture footage goes to 
the Signal Corps Photographic Center at As- 
toria, L. I. 
tions are under the jurisdiction of the Army 
Pictorial Service. 


Both of these photographic installa- 


It is our responsibility to make training pic- 
tures for the Infantry and the Ordnance, and 
all the other arms and services, with the excep- 
tion of Air Force technical training material. 
it is our responsibility to produce films for the 
Information and Education Division—as, for 
example, the Why We Fight series of orientation 


ARMY PICTORIAL ISSUE 
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Chief, Army Pictorial Service, Signal Corps’ 


pictures. When the Bureau of Public Relations 
or the War Department General Staff wants a 
motion picture, Army Pictorial Service gets 
the job. 

Production of the tremendous volume of films 
required by a nation at war was handled at 
Astoria, at the Western Division of the Signal 


Corps Photographic Center in Hollywood and, 


on a contract basis, by civilian concerns includ- . 


ing the major producing companies. 

Today, with the return to peace, there has 
been a shift in Army Pictorial Service activity: 
the historical record of the war has become a 
major concern. The Army Pictorial Service is 
now engaged in one of the most ambitious his- 
torical projects ever attempted. Phase by phase, 
campaign by campaign, battle by battle, we are 
assembling from millions of feet of invaluable 
film the motion picture story of the war. This 
compilation, aside from its historical signifi- 
cance, has already proven invaluable for library 
purposes. 

The completed chronology of the war will run 
to some 500,000 feet of edited silent film, with 
special narration and 


More 


simple animation se- 


quences. than 50 different individual 


chronologies are included, covering such varied 





subjects as Saipan, the Battle of the Bulge, and 
the story of the Seventh Army. 


In every phase of our activity, from the 
combat cameraman on the battlefield to the 
man who distributes the completed film produc- 
tion, we have had the services of top-notch 
experts. These men came from civilian life not 
only to do the job themselves, but also to train 
others to do it. One of our proudest achieve- 
ments has been that we have made professional 
technicians 
forth—of men who had no such skills 


when they entered the Army. 


cameramen, studio workers, and so 


many 


To a great extent, we had to learn as we 
worked. Much of what we set out to do had not 
been done before. Our experts had to apply 
their talents to new fields. The historical chron- 
ologies mentioned above, the orientation films, 
the rehabilitation films designed to aid and en- 
courage the wounded—these were new develop- 


ments in documentary film. 


Similarly. our distribution personnel was 
confronted with an unprecedented assignment. 
They had to keep film flowing to an Army of 
8,000,000 men scattered all over the earth, mov- 
ing constantly. Their job did not end with the 
delivery of the film to the Army overseas; for 
film, unlike food or ammunition, must be re- 
turned when it has been used up. 

Elsewhere in this issue are detailed articles 
which condense the photographic experiences 
and developments of the past war years. We 
hope that from them will be gleaned much of 
value. 

As the Army 


pattern of peacetime operation, there is no in- 


Pictorial Service faces a new 


clination to regard military photography as a 
wartime luxury. The camera has established 
itself too firmly as an adjunct to research, as 
a teaching aid, and as a morale instrument. 
As long as the Army teaches its men and 
looks after their morale, there will be Army 


photography. 
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Produces and Procures These Films 


.... for these purposes 


.... and these customers 





TRAINING FILMS (Training Films; 
Film Bulletins; British, Commercial, and 
Misc. Adaptations; Privately Sponsored 
Training Films; Filmstrips). 

TRAINING FILMS (Foreign language 


versions). 


STAFF FILM REPORTS (Produced 
weekly from combat footage during war) 

COMBAT BULLETINS (produced week- 
ly from combat footage during war) 


HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGIES (from 
combat footage) 


TECHNICAL FILM BULLETINS AND 
PROJECT TECHNICAL FILM BUL- 
LETINS 


CAMPAIGN REPORTS AND HISTOR- 
ICAL FILMS 

ORIENTATION FILMS 

ARMY-NAVY SCREEN MAGAZINE 
G.I. MOVIE WEEKLY 

INDUSTRIAL SERVICE FILMS 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


RECONDITIONING and RECREA- 
TIONAL FILMS 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS and SPE- 
CIAL PROJECTS 


To train troops in military doctrine: Use and 
Care of Weapons; Tactics; Military Law; 
hygiene and sanitation, etc. 


To train foreign troops in American military 
doctrine. 


¢ INFORMATION AND HISTORICAL FILMS e 


To make available combat photography for 
military planning and information purposes. 
To inform troops of war progress in all 
theaters. To orient troops to combat condi- 
tions. 


To document campaigns. 


To allow critical analysis of weapons and 
material, combat tactics. 


To record short pictorial histories of military 
operations. 


e MORALE AND ORIENTATION FILMS e 


To define whom we fight and why; to acquaint 
troops with our allies 


To improve troop morale; to increase under- 
standing of the war. 


To improve troop morale; to increase under- 
standing of the war 


To increase morale among war workers; to 
increase war production. 


To re-orient troops prior to discharge 


To provide mental, physical, and vocational 
rehabilitation. 


Various 


ARMY GROUND FORCES. 
ARMY SERVICE FORCES. 


FOREIGN TROOPS serving with American 
forces or under American command. 


(SECRET) LIMITED TO THE CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMMANDING GENERALS. 
ALL TROOPS. 


POST-WAR HISTORICAL STUDY BY 
MILITARY AND PUBLIC AGENCIES. 


ALL ARMS AND SERVICES. 


ALL TROOPS AND THE PUBLIC. 


ALL U. S. ARMED FORCES. 

ALL U. S. ARMED FORCES. 
TROOPS OF U. S. AND ALLIES. 
WAR PLANT WORKERS 

(Through Bureau of Public Relations). 


ALL TROOPS. 
CONVALESCENT TROOPS. 


ALL ARMS AND SERVICES. 





A.P.S. Procures These Films: 


(a) Entertainment films 
(b) Technical training films 


To entertain troops and to instruct. 


ALL TROOPS OF U. S. AND ALLIED 
NATIONS. 





APS PRODUCES STILL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


To document the war, provide strategic and 
tactical information; publicize and inform; 
provide evidence for identification and legal 
purposes; and to train troops. 


CHIEF OF STAFF; COMMANDING GEN- 
ERALS OF THEATERS OF OPERATION, 
WAR DEPARTMENT STAFF AGENCIES, 
ALL ARMS AND SERVICES, BPR, GOVT. 
AGENCIES, COMMERCIAL, PRIVATE. 





APS PROCESSES ALL V-MAIL; AND 
OFFICIAL PHOTOMAIL 


To conserve shipping space and speed com- 
munication 


TROOPS AND THE PUBLIC. 





APS TRAINS PERSONNEL 


To provide technicians for all photographic 
operations 


SIGNAL CORPS PHOTOGRAPHIC OR.- 
GANIZATION; Other Army Units and 
United Nations Personnel. 





APS MAINTAINS ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FILM LIBRARIES IN THE 
WORLD (motion and still). 


To maintain the Army’s pictorial records. 


AUTHORIZED AGENCIES. 





APS OPERATES THE LARGEST 
FILM DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZA- 
TION IN THE WORLD 


To facilitate utilization of all films produced, 
so that troops are : (1) trained in military 
doctrine; (2) oriented to the war, informed 
of progress; (3) entertained. 


ALL TROOPS. 





APS CONDUCTS EXTENSIVE RE- 
SEARCH IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


To improve photographic and processing tech- 
niques; to improve photographic equipment. 


ALL ARMS AND SERVICES OF THE 
ARMY. 





APS SELECTS AND APPROVES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES TO BE PROCURED 
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To assure availability of the proper equip- 
ment to Signal Corps Photographic Units and 
APS Branches; to provide raw film stock of 
necessary amount and type for use by Army. 


ALL ARMS AND SERVICES (Except AAF 
and Army Map Service). 
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The Signal Corps Photographic Center 


HEN war was declared in December of 
W 1941 the Army was suddenly faced with 

the prospect of making good soldiers 
out of thousands of clerks and farmers, doctors 
and lawyers, school boys and teachers, writers 
and artists. These men ranged in age from 17 
to 45. They represented every social, economic 
and educational strata and practically all the 
religious and ethnic groups in the world. 

In the Army there is only one answer pos- 
sible to every problem, and that is “get it done.” 
So with customary dispatch, officers in charge 
of training pooled their knowledge of methods 
and techniques and refined them to conform 
with the latest developments in educational 
methods. 

This was not the first time that the Army 


PICTORIAL ISSUE 


by Colonel R. C. Barrett 


had blazed a trail in the field of education. 
During World War I the Army gave the im- 
petus to the use of films in training, through 
social hygiene pictures made by medical units. 
In 1917 the Signal Corps had acquired nearly 
100 reels of training films before the Armistice 
was signed. 

The War Department, during later years, 
maintained a small but 


steady production 


schedule. Commencing in 1930 over a period 


of years, eight officers of the Photographic Di- 
vision of the Signal Corps studied at motion 
picture studios on the west coast learning the 
latest developments of the motion picture in- 


(Below ) It takes a lot of men and equipment to 


make a training film. A production scene. 


dustry. Early in 1940 the General Staff estab- 
lished a Training Film Unit (one officer and 
two enlisted men) at Neptune Beach, N. J., 
and a Field Unit at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, for the production of Air Force training 
films. The unit in New Jersey produced train- 
ing films for the Army Ground Forces and the 
Army Service Forces. 

The Arms and Services of the Army were en- 
thusiastic and the production schedules in- 
creased rapidly, as did the original skeleton 
crew. By the end of the year the growing unit 
at Neptune Beach required a building of its 
own. As soon as the unit moved to the new, 
larger home, its name was changed to the 
Training Film Production Laboratory. Person- 
nel numbered nearly 300. The functions of the 










PHOTOGRAPHIC CENTER 


Continued from the preceding page 


Lab were restricted to the production of train- 
ing films and War Department Film Bulletins. 

Che activity soon outgrew its new quarters at 
Fort Monmouth and steps were taken to per- 
mit expansion. Officials found available the 
Eastern Service Studios at Astoria, Long Island. 
and the War Department purchased the prop- 
1942. On March 22 ex- 
alterations were begun to permit the 
housing of troops and to adapt the building to 
Army film production requirements. The Train- 


erties on January 27, 


tensive 


ing Film Production Laboratory moved to As- 
toria in May 1942, and became known as the 
Signal Corps Photographic Center. 


In an atmosphere o{ solemnity born of 
war, Major General Dawson Olmstead, Chief 
Signal Officer at the time, formerly dedicated 
the Signal Corps Photographic Center on Sep- 
tember 22, 1942. Colonel M. E. Gillette, first 
Commanding Officer of the Center, presided 
over the ceremonies. 

Although there was no question in 1942 as 
to the advisability of the Army’s plan for the 
production and use of visual aids in its train- 
ing program, 


gigantic task. 


execution of the plan was a 
[The General Staff believed that 
a centralized War Department film unit could 
insure military doc- 
trine; that it would eliminate duplication of 
equipment, materials and labor; that it would 
utilize to the greatest degree available distribu- 


uniform and _ consistent 


that it would 
facilitate production of restricted, confidential 
and secret material; and finally, that War De- 
partment production would save in cost of pro- 
duction. 


tion, storage and library facilities ; 


Thus, having decided to establish a film pro- 
duction center, officials set about to surmount 
difficulties presented. The first problem—ade- 
quate space for indoor photography, editing, 
animation, 


screening, recording and _ general 


production—was settled by acquisition of the 
(Lert Asove) Motion Picture Section produc- 
tion facilities were ample and well-manned at 
the Center: (top) threading film into a film 
phonograph; (2) 


re-recording sound; (3) 


Astoria studios. 

The second problem was to acquire person- 
nel, military and civilian, to act as cameramen, 
directors, soundmen, editors, projectionists, prop 
men, grips, etc.; to do the myriad jobs involved 
in the making of a motion picture. 

Many writers, cameramen, directors, project 
officers, administrative officers, soundmen and 
editors turned up as officers from the Reserve 
Corps or with direct commissions from civilian 
life. Many others appeared as enlisted men 
picked out of recruitment and reception cen- 
ters all over the country. Many others with 
general photography background were trained 
for special jobs. 

The third problem was the acquisition of 
equipment and raw film stock. The equipment 
was secured with relative ease, since the War 
Department specifications did not differ greatly 
from those of the motion picture industry. Sub- 
sequently, the Army conducted much research 
on the development and adaptation of equip- 
ment to withstand extreme climates and tem- 
peratures. The results attained were readily 
adopted by the manufacturers for general use. 
With regard to smaller items, the Photographic 
Center shared with everyone else the difficulties 
ol procurement. 


All through this organization period the 
studios, through the Research 
Council of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, cooperated with the War 
Department and made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the production success of the Army film 
program. 


commercial 


Photographic units have always operated as a 
function of the Signal Corps. Until October 
1943 a small sub-unit of the Signal Corps 
operated at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, mak- 
ing films for the AAF. The AAF took over the 
activities at Wright Field in that month and the 
Signal Corps Photographic Center retained re- 
sponsibility for production for AGF and ASF. 

In 1942 the Signal Corps Photographic Cen- 
ter activated the Western Division in Los An- 
geles, California, under the command of a Di- 


35mm developing equipment in use and (4) 
working on a foreign version of an orientation 
film (Special Projects Section). All photos at the 
Signal Corps Photographic Center, Astoria, N.Y. 
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rector directly responsible to the Commanding 
Officer, Signal Corps Photographic Center. 
Che basic organization of Army Pictorial Serv- 








ice was now well established. 


Training films wil! 


teacher, or 


never replace the 


actual field training, or even the 
manual and text book. They will aid to train 
Both of 


speed and thoroughness 
the utmost importance in training 


more quickly and more thoroughly. 
these considerations 

are of 
troops for combat during times of war. From 
time to time field officers have estimated the 
amount of training saved by the use of visual 
aids. A conservative average seems to be about 
30°, although higher figures have been quoted. 
Suffice it to say that training films and other 
types of visual aids contribute sufficiently in 
training men more speedily, more thoroughly 
and more effectively. Positive facts regarding 
results obtained are being prepared by research 
officers. The first of these studies is presented 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Production of any kind of film involves, be- 
sides the script and selection of a location set, 
the building of sets and backdrops, photog- 
raphy, sound, processing, viewing of rushes each 
day, editing, synchronization, and animation or 
titles. The Army requires in addition to these 
items, a scenario approved by the War De- 
partment agency requesting the production. A 
final screening is held in Washington by the 
Army Pictorial Service, after which the print is 
returned to the Signal Corps Photographic Cen- 
ter for release printing and distribution. 

The Center is a military po-t operating as a 
field activity of Army Pictorial Service, whose 
Chief, Brigadier General E. L. Munson, Jr., is 
directly responsible to the Chief Signal Officer, 
Major General Harry C. Ingles. As Com- 
manding Officer of the Center I am in turn 
responsible to Gen. Munson. When Colonel 
M. E. Gillette was ordered overseas, I was 
called from command of the Signal Corps Pho- 
tographic Laboratory at the Army War Col- 
lege to assume command of the Center in May 
1943. | 


(Richt Apove) Still Section facilities at the 
Long Island Center were efficient and well- 
equipped. (top) A view of the portrait studio; 
(2) enlarging room, showing modern photo- 
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Assisting the. Commanding Officer at SCPC 
is the Executive Officer, Major Robert S. Ben- 
jamin. He works side by side with the Com- 
manding Officer. All matters addressed to the 
Commanding Officer are intercepted by the 
Officer. He disposes of 
items he can and refers to the C. O. those mat- 


Executive whatevei 
ters requiring his personal attention, or matters 
involving policy. He represents the Command- 
ing Officer at official 
ences, on the Post and in Washington where 


functions and confer- 
policy and methods of operation are discussed 
and acted upon. Under the present organiza- 
tion, Major Benjamin is also the Director of 
the Legal Division. 

Besides the Legal Officer, the officers on the 
immediate staff of the C. O. at the Center in- 
clude the Executive Producer, the Adjutant, 
the Fiscal Officer, the Commander of Troops 
and the Control Officer. The Executive Pro- 
ducer, Col. Emanuel Cohen, is the man di- 
rectly in charge of the production of Army 
film, an assignment to which he brings the pro- 
fessional background of three decades in key 
positions of the motion picture industry. 

Captain Ernest A. Wiegel, the Adjutant, has 
been in the service since September 1940, when 
he enlisted as a private in the Infantry. Later 
he was selected for Officer Candidate School 
and graduated a Second Lieutenant in the Sig- 
nal Corps. Since that time he has always held 
assignments as a troop administration officer. 

Holding the purse strings for the Center is 
Lieutenant Colonel Isaac A. Crapo. The job 
is complicated when the funds are used in and 
by the Army. Colonel Crapo is well equipped 
His knowledge of the Army 
goes back to World War I, when he served as 
a Captain in the Infantry, Cavalry and Field 
Artillery. During the post-war years he served 
with the National Guard Coast Artillery and 
the ORC. In February of 1942 he was recalled 
to active duty and was assigned to the Training 
Film Production Laboratory. Since November 
of 1943 he has been Fiscal Officer. Colonel 
Crapo is charged with getting budget estimates 
for operations and procure- [Turn to page 76| 


for the position. 


graphic equipment available; (3) The negative 
developing room shows a layout for possible 
and (4) A long 
shot shows the print dryer installation. 


industrial or educational use 
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OF ARMY 


by Lt. Col. Paul Horgan, Chief, Army Information Branch 
Information and Education Division, Army Service Forces 


OW can one measure the effectiveness of 

a film program—or of a particular film? 

The articles in this issue of Business 
SCREEN are studded with statistics, with testi- 
monials, with observations. All of these are 
time-tried and long-proven methods of gauging 
public reaction, and all are essential in any 
analysis. 

With the exception of the Information and 
Education Division’s G. I. Movie program in 
the continental United States and overseas, and 
of the entertainment film program overseas, at- 
tendance at showings has normally been com- 
pulsory. Thus Army “box office figures” be- 
come solely an index of coverage; in no way do 
they reflect either interest or popularity. Yet 
obviously the extent of coverage remains basic 
in any computation of mass efiect. Incidentally, 
the attendance figures given elsewhere in these 
articles refer solely to the United States Army 
They do not include showings of many of our 
training films to the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard. Or to British. Canadian, and Australian 
troops. Or in Spanish, French, Chinese and 
Portuguese translations to the troops of our 
Allies. They will not, for example, reflect Rus- 
sian attendance figures for The Battle of Rus- 
sia,* which, translated by Moscow into a scort 
or more dialects and carrying a prologue by 


Marshal Stalin, was shown throughout the 


*No. 5 of the Information and Education Division's 
Why We Fight series, produced by Army Pictoria 
Service 
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USSR. Nor, for instance, will they include the 
figures for British Empire showings of The 
Battle of Britain and Know Your Aliy, Britain,+ 
each of which was introduced to the British 
public by Winston Churchill. The pressure of 
direct war effort has been too great to permit 
the gathering of unessential statistical data, 
however interesting it might be. It is hoped that 
with the return to normality we can pick up 
the pieces and present an accurate global pic- 
ture. 

A yardstick of likes and dislikes, of the popu- 
larity of particular pictures and types of pic- 
tures, has been the flood of unsolicited letters 


tAlso in the Information and Education Division’s 
series of information films 


A scene from the film “Battle of Britain” 





MEASURE 
FILMS 





which has poured in from GI’s and OfNSicers in 
every theater of operations, since the beginning 
of the war. For instance, the Army-Navy Screen 
Magaxne has long been receiving over two 
thousand letters weekly. There have been ofh- 
cial letters and unofficial letters; letters in 
French, in Russian; letters from the men and 
women of the United Nations. This mail, 
whether of praise or criticism, represents public 
reaction; and as such it has not been igaored. 


Ask any soldier, from buck private to gen- 
eral, to list the items which gripe him most in 
army life and you'll probably get, in this order, 
“reports, mud, inspectors, dust.” Therefore the 
high command has held to a minimum the 
number of reports required from the field 

and has utilized the smallest number of observ- 
ers and inspectors consistent with getting the 
facts. Nobody, including the General Staff, has 
been able to do anything about the weather. 
However, the War Department has secured evi- 
dence of the general reaction to, and potential 
value of, every type of film; as a matter of 
fact, there is evidence, to greater or lesser de- 
gree, on each individual picture. Elsewhere in 
these articles you will find reference to general 
reports both on entertainment film and training 
film. These reports are complemented by the 
analyses of trained observers sent into the field 
by the Army Pictorial Service, which makes the 
films, and by the various War Department agen- 
cies for whom the films are made and in whom 
lies the greatest interest in proper utilization. 
From time to time, special reports have been 
required. For example, the Commanding Gen- 
eral of Every Theater of Operations and of 
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every Service Command was requested to give 
a full report by radio of the effectiveness of 
Two Down and One to Go, the picture which 
explained the point score and the method of 
redeployment to the Pacific. 

There was nothing new in the methods dis- 
cussed above—attendance figures, analysis of 
fan mail, audience reaction gauged by observ- 
ers and inspectors. These are the methods that 
industry has employed for years; they are good 
methods, effective methods. But the Army was 
faced with the greatest teaching problem of all 
time. How do they like this film? was still im- 
portant, for interest and liking usually enhance 
attention. But it became secondary to What 
did they get out of it? The need was too ur- 
gent, the program too vast, to leave any stone 
unturned in the quest for maximum effective- 
ness. 

Early in 1942, and for the first time in this 
army or in any other army, there had been 
organized from among America’s top psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and statisticians, a group to 
conduct public opinion research within the 
military structure. Adapting the best of the 
known techniques of scientific research, and 
developing new departures of their own, the 
members of the Army Research Branch of the 
Information and Education Division felt, for 
the first time, the mental pulse of an army. 
Simultaneously, the Army Information Branch 
of the same organization pioneered the docu- 
mentary field by launching Prelude to War, the 
first of the group of educational pictures known 
as the Why We Fight series. The Chief of Staff 
himself set the goal of the series . . . to acquaint 
members of the Army with factual information 
as to the causes, the events leading up to our 
entry into the war and the principles for which 
we are fighting. A knowledge of these facts is 
an indispensable part of military training 


Here was a challenge, an urgent mili- 
tary requirement. What Facts About the War 
Did the Men Learn From Seeing the Film? 
What Effects Did the Film Have on Their 
Attitudes Toward the War? 

We sat with audiences. We read mail. We 
heard reports of stimulated interest in training, 
grimmer purpose in the daily approach to tasks 
in training camps. We felt that we were on the 
target. But we didn’t really know. 

Were we on too high an intellectual plane? 
Or too low? Was there too much in one les- 
son? Did the picture stick? What parts of it 
were retained? What important facts were 
lost? and if any were lost, why? We had to 
know these things, for if we were in any place 
on the wrong track, we had in this series six 
more chances to get on the right one—The 
Nazis Strike, Divide and Conquer, The Battle 
of Britain, The Battle of Russia, The Battle of 
China and War Comes to America. We had to 
know what the men learned about the war 
from seeing the film, and we had to know what 
effect the film had on their attitudes. We had 
to know, not guess—for the army had recog- 
nized that “a knowledge of these facts is an 
indispensable part of military training . . .” 

Here was a brand new field of research. True, 
a few studies had been undertaken by civilian 
agencies in the past, but they were small, in- 
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conclusive, and unrelated to the problems at 
hand. Therefore the Army Research Branch 
made an exhaustive analysis of the troop reac- 
tion to, and the results of, Prelude to War. 
After this pioneering job, there followed similar 
studies of The Nazis Strike, Divide and Con- 
quer, and The Battle of Britain. There were 
studies on The Negro Soldier and on the de- 
mobilization film Opportunity Knocks Again. 
There were periodic studies and checks on the 
Army-Navy Screen Magazine. Thus we were 
no longer working in the dark. We knew where 
lack of information had caused deficiencies in 
understanding. We knew where enemy propa- 
ganda had caused distortions in thinking. We 
knew whether or not the therapy of our film 
was getting across its message of truth. And we 
knew with satisfying certainty that the medium 
of the audible motion picture used for the pur- 
pose of fact was a most plausible, persuasive 
and effective instrument of teaching for the 
Army—or any other agency of the modern 
world. Listen to the high school cadet who 
appended, to his anonymous research question- 





An episode in Army’s “Battle of Russia” 


naire on Prelude to War this statement: “I 
learned more from seeing Prelude to War than 
I have learned in a year of history.” It sounds 
like a cheer of emancipation. Traditional edu- 
cation will hear it one of these days. It will 
hear this young soldier, too, who recorded: “I 
don’t think from reading about those things 
that you really tie them up. The movie corre- 
lates all those things ” What such state- 
ments lack in precision and finish, they more 
than make up for by their energy. If the me- 
dium of instructional film can take a vast col- 
lection of facts and issues, threats and con- 
quests which may be oceans apart, and can 
bring them together—“really tie them up,” as 
the boy said—in a tight narrative of absorbing 
interest, then it becomes necessary to know 
what, in detail, the teaching power of such 
films leave behind in the minds of their soldier 
audience. 

Let’s make a sampling of some of the results. 
They were results which were studied with the 
utmost interest and conscience by the makers 
of these informational films. The Army Re- 
search Branch reported upon each of the films 
in the series and the succeeding films were con- 
ceived and executed in the light of such reports. 

For example, how well did soldiers grasp the 
facts about Japan’s early acts in the Orient, 
which really were the world tip-off on the shape 


of fascist aggression in this generation? For ex- 
ample, only 16% of men who had not seen 
Prelude to War knew Japan’s pretext for in- 
vading Manchuria; but 53% of men who saw 
the film retained the historical fact in their 
memories—a difference of 37%. 

In studies conducted after showings of The 
Nazis Strike and Divide and Conquer, men 
were asked a series of questions pertaining to 
factual information about the war. Only 33% 
of the answers by men who had not seen the 
films were correct; but 52% of the answers by 
the men who had seen the films were correct 

. a substantial gain of 19%. 

What do such data indicate for the makers 
of the information films? They indicate that 
the method is effective, that our idiom of tell- 
ing the story of the war is not only visually 
effective and absorbing—roughly 80% of men 
viewing the first films of the series said they 
liked them, “yes, very much”—but that im- 
pressions of history can be focused by the films 
into memorable points of fact. 

And in the armed forces of the United States, 
a soldier is encouraged to think for himself, to 
foster his inherited American spirit of initia- 
tive; and so one of the purposes of the infor- 
mation films has been to stimulate the thought 
of the soldier spectator. 

What did the films stir up? Sometimes a 
fairly elementary idea, yet one grimly true to 
the nature of this War. After seeing The Battle 
of Britain, a soldier recorded that he was most 
impressed with “the balming raids on London. 
Because it was what we might of expected ovei 
here.” Here was the triumph of sense over 
grammar. That film gave that soldier a con- 
viction about one of the first principles of the 
Nazi plan which he had not known before. 

Other thoughtful reactions were a little more 
sophisticated, or aware of the mission of infor- 
mation materials. The Army Research Branch 
report on The Battle of Britain says, ““The ma- 
jority of men did not feel that they were being 
unfairly worked upon but took the film as an 
accurate picture of events. Even when they 
felt that it had a touch of propaganda they did 
not feel that it was unwarranted.” And the re- 
port quotes the men: 

“The picture gives you a story of the war 
straight from the shoulder. 

“This film didn’t try to push much propa- 
ganda on us, although a few places showed 
signs of it. I liked the manner in which the 
film presented the bare facts of the war.” 

And another, in which a lack of talent for 
spelling does not conceal a proper American 
skepticism: 

“I think the picture is well presented with 
the touch of propangda that every war film 
needs to keep moral up. Too much pro- 
pangda is out, though.” 


Speeifieally. how did The Battle of Britain 
make its points? The following sample pages 
from the Army Research Branch’s report will 
illustrate the form of the findings about some 
of the key ideas in our national understanding 
of the British defeat of the Nazi’s air prelude to 
invasion: 


% The film was effective in conveying the 
following ideas: [OVER] 
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1. There was an actual Battle of Britain—an 
attempt at invasion—not just a series of bomb- 
ing attacks. 

Percentage of Men Saying Bombing Attacks 
Were Part of Actual Invasion Attempt: 

Men who Had Not Seen the Film: 

{ 52% 

Men Who Had Seen the Film: 

! bb, 

2. The Nazis lost the battle because of the 
determined resistance of the British. 

Percentage of Men Saying Nazis Wer 
Unsuccessful Due to Determined 
Resistance of the British: 

Men Who Had Not Seen the Film: 
i 16% 
Men Who Had Seen the Film: 
( 70% 

}. Britain’s fight against the Nazis saved ow 
cities from bombing while giving us a “precious 
year” to prepare. 

Percentage of Men Saying British Resistance 
Probably Saved American Cities 
from Bombing: 

Men Who Had Not Seen the Film: 

58% 
Men Who Had Seen the Film: 
min | ll 1 77% 
% A related idea is expressed in men’s answers 
to the following questions: 

If Hitler had been able to invade England 
and defeat the British, what country do you 
think he probably would have attacked next? 

Percentages saying “United States” 
Men Who Had Not Seen the Film: 30% 
Men Who Had Seen the Film: 44% 
Difference: 14% 

+t. It was the RAF which gave the Nazis 
their first real defeat: 
of Men Saying RAF Gave 
Their First Real Defeat: 
Men Who Had Not Seen the Film: 


Nazis 


Percentage 


wis 19% 
Men Who Had Seen the Film: 
| 12% 
*® So far, we've illustrated research aid upon 


The In- 


formation and Education Division included in 


films primarily of an historical nature. 


its film schedule a series of educational films, 
one of which set forth the actual operation of 
the Army Education Program which was de- 
signed to serve the men in that period following 
the enemy’s defeat and the return of our troops 
to the United States. This film was measurable 


for different values than those of an information 


(Continued on Page Eighty-Seven 
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Soldier Reactions to Training Films 


1. WHAT DO THE MEN THINK? 


A QUESTIONNAIRE of 16 queries was dis- 
é tributed at the Antiaircraft Artillery 
School, Camp Davis, North Carolina, to poll 
the average soldier’s reaction to the training 
films. A picture was first shown: TF 4-655, 
The Automatic Weapons Firing Unit—Part I, 
Going Into Position. The audience consisted of 
one firing unit from each of the four batteries 
of the .st Separate Battalion (AW). They 
were in their fifth week of training and had 
had a very small amount of gun drill. 

@ Some of the questions and answers: 

How much did you learn from this training 
film? A great deal? 38. Fair amount? 49. 
Not much? 4. 

Did the narrator seem to know what he was 
talking about? 91 Yes. 0 No. 

Do you wish that more of your training could 
be done through the use of training films? 
84 Yes. 7 No. 

@ The men were also allowed to express their 
free opinion about the films. They liked: 

“The way the men move to their jobs with- 
out much rushing, but still with speed and tim- 
ing. Showed how it should be done without a 
waste of time or any trouble.” 

“The way things were expressed and the way 
the men worked.” 

“The way they demonstrated the procedure.” 
@ In their comment they also said: 

“TI believe more films such as this would give 
good education to new gun crews in their learn- 
ing.” 

“I think this type of film teaches more than 
you get out of a lot of talks and drawings.” 

“Have more of them.” 

“For me, I really think we can learn more by 
these films than by anyone telling us, because 
you can see just what you yourself will have 
to do.” 

“IT would have more training films for the 
men. I think they are the best for training 
men.” 

“This film sure helped me a lot. The cleat 
spoken voice of the narrator also was a great 
help. It showed that if everyone worked as a 
team, the job would be easy.” 

“Would like to see this film at least two, 
possibly three more times.” 


2. DOES THE LESSON INTEREST? 


| AST YEAR the Army Ground Forces sent a 
4 questionnaire to various units under its 
command, large and small, regarding the use of 
training films, with particular emphasis on the 
Fighting Man series, Kill or be Killed. 


Here is a sampling of the answers: 


@® “They hold the attention of the trainees, 


give them excellent instruction and something 


to talk about because of their excellent prepa- 
ration.” (Plans and Training Officer of a Re- 
placement Training Center.) 

@ “Enlisted men like this type of film. These 
films gradually build the soldier up mentally. 
It is felt that soldiers can be accustomed to 
the first shock of battle by being previously ex- 
posed to this type of film. These films are in- 
teresting in that they are dramatized and tend 
to hold the attention of enlisted men. They 
more freely discuss the matter contained in such 
films.” (Plans and Training Officer of a Har- 
bor Defense command.) 

@ “They present the average soldier realisti- 
cally enough to merit the serious interest of the 
men. This is a popular series which finds a 
ready welcome,”and because of that fact is 
better able to impress its message upon the stu- 
dents.” (Signal Company of an airborne divi- 
sion. ) 

@ “The series answers the usual questions the 
men ask about combat.” (S-3 of glider infan- 
try unit.) 

@® “Damn good. We need more like them.” 
(Plans and Training Officer of a Field Artillery 
Battalion.) 

@ “Everyone is stimulated by such films. New 
issues of this series are eagerly awaited.” Sig- 
nal Co., Infantry Division.) 

@ “Excellent series. Improves morale tremen- 
dously.”. (Plans and Training Officer of an 
Armored Field Artillery Battalion.) 

@ “Excellent series of films from standpoint of 
interest, morale building and mental condition- 
ing.” (Medical Battalion, Infantry division.) 

@ “These films have proven to be the nearest 
thing to actuality that the men have seen. They 
have always left a lingering impression upon 
the minds of the men. The showing of one film 
of this series saves countless hours of trying to 
put over the same point to the men verbally.” 
(C.O., a Coast Artillery Battery.) 

@ “Enthusiasm runs highest for this series of 
films. Each points a lesson succinctly with 
humor and realism.” (Antiaircraft 
center, ) 


training 


@® “Each leaves a positive, favorable, interest- 
ing ‘fighting’ impression.” 
ment training center.) 

@ “Men don’t seem to get enough at one sit- 
ting; they are always ready for another.” (Ar- 
mored Company.) 

@ “They are a significant element in convert- 
ing a civilian into a soldier.” (Infantry Re- 
placement Training Center.) 


3. DO THEY SPEED TRAINING? 


PEED IS A MAJOR FACTOR in military 
operations. From the point of view of the 
War Department, one of the principal stand- 
ards for judging training films had to be the 


(Infantry replace- 
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amount of time these films saved. 

Two graphic instances of the time-saving 
value of motion pictures tell the story. These 
instances can, of course, be multiplied many, 
many times. ‘ 

At the Army Service Forces Training Center 
at Aberdeen, Maryland, an officer requisitioned 
30 men from those whose records showed the 
least mechanical aptitude. With no preliminary 
lectures and without introductory instruction, 
the men were shown training Film 9-137], 
The Internal Combustion Engine. After a 
single showing of the film they were given a 
22-question examination, similar in all respects 
to the quiz given at the end of the regular 
course on the combustion engine. 

Off the 30 men, 17 received 100%, 10 others 
passed with varying marks, and only 3 failed. 
In other words, the picture succeeded in teach- 
ing 90% of the class in a few minutes what, 
without film, might have taken them many 
hours to learn. 


A widely published story dramatizing the 
effect of training films was that of 36 rookies 
and a timber-trestle bridge. Here is the way a 
leading photographic concern reported the ex- 
periment in its own advertising column: 

“This is the remarkable story of thirty-six 
green men... and a 40-minute movie seen in 
the dark. The thirty-six green men had had 
only three weeks of Army training, none of it 
in Engineering work. But they were shown a 
Signal Corps training film titled: How to Build 
a Timber-Trestle Bridge. They saw the movie 
once. Then they were given a Sergeant who 
had never built a timber-trestle bridge, and 
they were taken out into the country and told 
to build a bridge. What happened? Here’s the 
answer in a direct quotation from their Engi- 
neer Major: ‘In three-and-a-half hours they 
had completed a 45-foot timber-trestle bridge 
which is as good as any I’ve ever seen. If that 
isn’t an argument for training films, I'll eat 
one.’ Well, that’s the way the whole Army 
feels about the Signal Corps and its magnificent 
training pictures. Engineers 


. Infantry 
Armored Divisions 


Tank Destroyers 
they all use moving pictures made by the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. The men who make the 
training films don’t win many medals or often 
get cited for heroism. But their pictures are 
helping to make our men better informed and 
better-trained—the hardest-hitting Army the 
United States has ever had.” 


A harbor defense officer wrote to Army 
Ground Forces: “We have used films very ex- 
tensively. We used them for all phases of our 
training, and in all cases possible we followed 
the showings of the films by physical work on 
the subject shown. It worked exceedingly wei! 
from my observation, and films in general have 
aided instruction no end. We had a very re- 
markable record in rifle marksmanship, and I 
attribute much of that to the combined use of 
films and physical instruction. We fired 89 men 
and qualified all. We had 17 experts and 30 
sharpshooters, making a total of 47 sharpshoot- 
ers or better, and a grand average for the group 
of 179 out of a possible 220. Highest score 211. 
In summation, our opinion of films is that they 
are colossal.” 
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FOR TRAINING, ORIENTATION AND MORALE 


Army Film Utilization 


by Lt. Thomas Brown 


URING one month in mid-summer of 
this year Army films (not including Army- 
distributed entertainment pictures) were 
shown to a total soldier attendance of 18,500,000 
in continental United States, to 5,300,000 in 
the European theater of operations, and to 
comparable numbers in the other theaters of 
operations where our forces were stationed. 
Films were used to teach every phase of the 
complex business of war. Through films out 
fighting men have learned how to work as a 
team, how to fight, and why we were fighting. 
What were the methods which resulted in 
extensive use of training and orientation films? 
It must be borne in mind that the Army’s 
film program has been adapted to meet chang- 
ing needs. At the outset the training film was 
a visual demonstration of how weapons and 
tools of war were to be handled. Its purpose 
was to give soldiers the nuts and bolts, Anoz 
How of military techniques. Many of these 
first training films had to be presented in a 
dry, “By the Numbers” manner. By and large 
they were manuals projected onto the screen. 
It soon became apparent, however, that more 
dramatic appeal was needed in these Army pro- 
ductions. One direct outgrowth was the pro- 
duction of films which combined operational 
training with emotional conditioning. Such 
were the Fighting Men series. Keep It Clean 
demonstrated the necessity of properly caring 
for rifles in addition to showing the various steps 
involved. Baptism of Fire showed the soldier 
how his training worked out on the battlefield 
in the face of the greatest enemy of all, fear. 


More and more the focus of training was 
shifted from the mechanism to be operated to 
the man performing the operation. The film 
program thus came to include subjects dealing 
with morale, orientation and general informa- 
tion. The Why We Fight series of films was 
produced to give our soldiers an understanding 
of the background of the war. 

The arsenal of films at the disposal of Army 
organizations in training and overseas became 
the most complete in the world. But these films 
required proper use and professional utilization 
in order to achieve maximum effectiveness. Our 
Army expanded so rapidly that we were faced 
with the problem of placing our films in the 
hands of many relatively untrained instructors. 
It was necessary to make as much assistance as 
possible available to the personnel who were 
now, many for the first time in their lives, using 


films in their teaching. It was imperative that ' 


they be given guidance in the selection and 
scheduling of .films, and in every other phase of 
the operation. 


One of the first steps taken by Army 
Pictorial Service was the preparation of film 


digests of all training films. These digests gave 
the title, film number, purpose, the audience for 
which the film was intended, training cycles, 
running time; listed related films and manuals. 
and summarized the content of the film. The 
film digests were later changed to Film Refer- 
ences, which provided additional information 
such as suggested introductory and closing re- 
marks, place in the course of instruction and 
sample tests. 

Publication of the War Department Training 
Film Catalog, which was distributed to all 
training officers as well as to film libraries, pro- 
vided numerical listings of all Army films avail- 
able and a subject index which classified films 
according to subject matter for ready reference 
by the instructor. This catalog is revised every 
four months. 

Advance notification of films in production, 
forwarded through service command channels 
to all film libraries, kept training officers in- 
formed of new films which were integrated in 
the program of instruction. The local film 
library supplemented these notices by posters, 
bulletins, camp newspapers and personal dis- 
cussions with instructors. 

Manuals dealing with methods of using visual 
aids were distributed to instructor personnel. 
Visual aids coordinators were assigned to film 
libraries. These may be compared to directors 
of visual instruction in civilian schools. That 
the work of such coordinators increased film 
utilization is attested by the utilization figures 
reported by the film libraries, as well as by 
those agencies served by the film libraries. In 
an effort to show objectively the value of co- 
ordinators, a study was made in one service 
command which proved to the satisfaction of 
Army administration officials [Turn to page 83 
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A Special Citation 
from the Editors of 
Business Screen Magazine 
to Colonel Frank Capra 
and the Army Pictorial Service 
for the Most Significant Films 
of World War Il, the 
"WHY WE FIGHT" SERIES 


A scene from the film “Prelude to War” 





A scene from the film “The Nazis Strike” 


~~. 


A scene from the film “Divide @ Conquer” 





A scene from the film “Battle of Britain” 
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EYOND ALL DOUBT, the films that 

contributed most to Americans general 

understanding of World War II and the 
issues involved was the Why We Fight Series 
produced by the Army Pictorial Service under 
the direction of Colonel Frank Capra. 

The original Series of seven films were shown 
to all troops as part of their basic training. In 
answer to popular demand, 16mm prints were 
also released through Industrial Service officers 
for nationwide showing to war workers and, 
ultimately, to the general public reached na- 
tionally through the facilities of 16mm Govern- 
ment distributors. Thus a great part of the 
American population was reached by these sig- 
nificant film documents and it is the voice of 
the public, through the 16mm distributors, the 
school film libraries, group program chairmen, 
industrial executives and union officials—which 
unanimously declares the Why We Fight Series 
as the outstanding U. S. documentaries ol 
World War II. 


G. I.’s felt the same way. according to 
researches conducted by Army Service Force 
officers (see Page 38). And, more important, 
these research studies have proven conclusively 
that the films contributed directly to significant 
changes of erroneous opinion. That is the task 
for which they were created and so, in the per- 
formance of their military assignment, the Why 
We Fight Series and Colonel Frank Capra re- 
ceive Business ScREEN’s highest editorial cita- 
tion: First National Award for the Most Sig- 
nificant Factual Films of the War Years: to 
Colonel Frank Capra for the “Why We Fight” 
Series. 

Individual film titles in this Series are known 
to almost everyone but they will bear repeating: 
Prelude to War; The Nazis Strike; Divide & 
Conquer; Battle of Britain; Battle of Russia, 
and Battle of China. Know Your Enemy 
Japan also merits special mention. 

These were long subjects, as informational 
war films go, but they possessed gripping inter- 
est and held a universal attraction for all types 
of audiences from school children to battle- 
hardened G. I.’s at overseas bases. The short- 
est films were more than 50 minutes long and 
Battle of Russia was an eight-reel subject, run- 
ning 85 minutes. Every trick of cinematic tech- 
nique, animated maps, dubbed in voices, stir- 






. 
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ring film music and captured enemy footage 
was skillfully employed throughout the Series. 

It may be safely predicted that these films 
will live long after the echoes of battle have 
died away. If they prove their value and accu- 
racy in future history, that acid test will only 
bear out the present consensus of military and 
civilian experts: they are great because they are 
the voice of truth. 


Colonel Capra has received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his military con- 
tribution. No citation or award can equal that 
of the sincere applause of G. I.’s overseas to 
whom these pictures brought proof conclusive 
that their cause—the cause for which they 
would fight and die—was a just and noble one. 

The Why We Fight films will be sought after 
by libraries and historical collections as the 
most authentic pictorial documents of the War. 
They have set a noble example for future U. S. 
film documents on the issues of Peace. A world 
in post-war turmoil anxiously awaits the emer- 
gence of such material so that all peoples may 
know and understand the Hope of the common 
man for which common men have suffered and 
died all over the world. O.H.C. 


Below: General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall presents the Distinguished Service Medal 
to Colonel Frank Capra, Army Pictorial Service. 
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by Colonel Emanuel Cohen, 
Executive Producer, SCPC 


FTER the placing of the National Guard 
into Federal Service, and with the pas- 
sage of the Selective Service Act, the 

Army started the greatest and most rapid ex- 
pansion of its history. Even before Pearl Har- 
bor, the demand for training films was parallel- 
ing the growth of the Armed Forces. From 
every Arm of the Service came demands for 
training films, all of them needed immediately. 
Along with the demands came military experts, 
their briefcases bulging with story plans—and 
sometimes even with scripts. Not unexpectedly 
ignorant of motion picture techniques, and fre- 
quently afraid to trust movie-makers with the 
production of given military films, most of the 
experts who came to us were all set to do their 
own writing and directing. Inevitably these 
early films sounded like photographed field 
manuals. An off-screen voice, aloof and life- 
less, droned out such lines as, “The occupant of 
the driver’s seat makes a careful check with in- 
struments to ascertain the accurate .. .” 


We had little in the way of army prece- 
dents to follow. In the last war the total out- 
put of training films ran to 63 reels (about half 
a week’s incoming footage from overseas during 
the closing months of World War II). Then in 
1942, with a newly-mobilized army to be 
trained and rushed overseas, there was an ur- 
gent need for hundreds of films covering a wide 
and complex range of technical subjects. This 
was a demand unique in military annals. Neither 
manpower nor organizational structure was 
present in sufficient force to meet it. Yet the 
urgency was apparent—and the job had to be 
done. 

In working out new training techniques we 
had one distinct advantage. Films can be shown 
only in darkened projection rooms, and if the 
G. I. audience slept through the picture, val- 
uable training time was lost. Naturally there 
was considerable dozing in the early days, but 
gradually we began to win the confidence of 
the military advisers. We proved time and again 
that it wasn’t enough simply to set up a camera 
and photograph a field demonstration. The 
films had to have “box office.” and that. we 
explained, was our department. 

We set forth our credo in a writers’ orienta- 
tion course, when we hammered home this les- 
son for the writing of training films: “Make it 
clear, make it logical, make it human, and drive 
home the necessity of learning now, not when 
you get into battle.” 

The cumbersome language of the field man- 
ual, the stiffness of the classroom, the tiresome 
repetitions, all these were thrown out, and we 
substituted the imagination and ingenuity of 
presentation which make for good pictures. We 
dressed up our productions with animation and 
music, wrote our scripts in lively G.I. style. We 
talked the way the American soldier talked, and 
he understood us. When we came to make a 
training film called Conservation of Clothing 
and Equipment, which could have resulted in 
a heavy volume of classroom snoring, we got 
Robert L. Ripley to come in and demonstrate 
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the “believe-it-or-nots” of army clothing and 
equipment. We had a “hit.” 

Even so, there were naturally some skeptics 
who still doubted the value of training films 
Accustomed to the old methods of army train- 
ing, they put all their faith in the drill ser- 
gveant and the field manual. Marching their 
men into a projection room to see a motion pic- 
ture seemed to be a pampering, time-wasting 
nuisance. But when the army began to find 
that these pictures were cutting training time 
down by 30 per cent, the skeptics started in- 
vestigating. Field surveys sold them. 

One day, at Aberdeen, Maryland, 30 ord- 
nance men filed into a projection room. They 
had been carefully selected from the lowest 
bracket for mechanical aptitude. With no pre- 
liminary instruction, these men were shown a 
film called The Internal Combustion Engine. 
They saw the picture once, then were given the 
examination which normally followed the reg- 
ular course of instruction. Of the 30 men 17 
answered all 22 questions correctly, 10 got pass- 
ing grades and only three failed. Thus, 90 per 
cent of a group with no foreknowledge of the 
subject had learned from one film what would 
ordinarily have required many hours of class- 
room work. 


Any lingering doubts about the value 
of film, not only in routine training courses, but 
also in spreading information quickly and in 
attacking specific morale problems, were com- 
pletely dissipated last summer, when the army 
relied almost exclusively on a single motion pic- 
ture to tell 8,000,000 men something each was 
more concerned with than any other single 
thing—discharges. The picture, Two Down and 
One To Go, had been prepared in the greatest 
secrecy, explaining the army’s point system of 
discharges to be followed after the defeat of 
Germany. To insure the quickest possible show- 
ing 1,363 technicolor prints were dispatched by 
plane all over the world, and at the same time 
the men were seeing it overseas, their families 
were seeing it at some 800 first-run theaters 
back home. 

Once we had established the varied uses of 
film, our big problem was to meet all the de- 
mands upon our production facilities. What 
had started out to be a simple training film 
program had now become a vast, complex me- 
dium of information, education, military plan- 





ning, advanced training and entertainment. Our 
Signal Corps cameramen were scattered all over 
the world. They went into North Africa with 
the first waves, followed the Mediterranean 
forces into Sicily and Italy. Our crews in the 
Pacific were sending back footage from the 
Solomons, New Britain, the Marshalls. Their 
cameras were turned on Roosevelt at Casa- 
blanca, and later at Quebec and Yalta. In 
Germany, Signal Corps photographers were 
among the first to reach the horror camps, thei 
films reporting the full degradation of the Nazi 
regime as revealed at Belsen, Buchenwald, 
Auschwitz and Dachau. 


From these overseas crews we began to get 
over 200,000 feet of film each week, and it was 
fed to our various project officers to be used in 
20 different types of preductions. Our films 
went regularly to the General Staff in Washing- 
ton and the commanding general of every thea- 
ter through the weekly Staff Film Reports. The 
horrors of the German camps, as photographed 
by the Signal Corps, were shown not only to the 
American public and to moviegoers in all the 
Allied nations, but were released in German 
versions for prisoners of war, for German civil- 
ian audiences, and finally, for the courtroom, 
where the prison officials and guards were on 
trial for their lives. From the landings at Oran 
in November 1942, to the signing of the Jap- 
anese surrender documents aboard the U.S.S. 
Missouri in September, 1945, our cameramen 
and sound men were on the spot for the big news 
Quite often the same foot- [Turn to page 72 


(BELOW) Scene from “Battle of Russia.” 
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ANIMATION FOR ARMY FILMS 


by Captain Rodell C. Johnson 


croRE THe War most of the 8,000,000 

men and women who entered the Army 

looked upon the animation medium as a 
playground for Donald Duck and Bugs Bunny 
Today a good many of them now realize that 
animation is more than a form of entertain- 
ment. It is also one of the most useful tech- 
niques employed to make Army films one ot 
the most effective weapons of this War. Through 
its magic, machines and maps come alive, nuts 
and bolts acquire human interest. 

As the need for Army films rapidly multiplied 
following Pearl Harbor, animation requirements 
for these pictures increased proportionately, un- 
til within a few months the Animation Branch 
of the Signal Corps Photographic Center as- 
sumed the proportions of a major animation 
studio. Approximately one hundred persons 
produced 246,862 feet of animation in 576 
projects from January, 1944 to August, 1945 


During the greatest rush period there 
were often from 40 to 50 projects simultaneously 
in work. A streamlined production unit had to 
be organized to maintain this fast pace. A well- 


Animation clearly shows operations of the in- 
ternal workings of mechanical equipment. 
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balanced group of military and civilian techni- 
cians was assembled. Most of the original group 
had formerly worked in major cartoon studios 
throughout the nation. 

In order to function on the required mass 
production basis the Animation. Branch was 
subdivided according to functions: story (prep- 
aration); animation; background; hot-press 
titles, labels, captions, other printing require- 
ments) ; animation checking; inking; painting 
and airbrush; pre-camera checking; and camera. 

Project Officers handle production of a pic- 
ture from beginning to end. Similarly, Anima- 
tion Officers are assigned to follow animation 
sequences through all of the aforementioned 
stages. The average project proceeds through 
production in about this way: The Animation 
Officer discusses the script with the writer, 
Project Officer, and Technical Advisor to de- 
termine the length and nature of the anima- 
tion. When the script has been completed, a 
story sketch artist is assigned to work with the 
Animation Officer to prepare a story board, a 
sort of advance layout. When this has been fin- 
ished and has been approved by the Project 


Tactical maneuvers covering large areas can 
be shown from any position (Spanish titles). 


Officer and the Technical Advisor, the project 
is ready for animation layouis. 

At this time, an Animation Unjt Director, 
with the aid of his unit of animators and lay- 
out artists, executes the layouts, and when ap- 
proved by the Project Officer and Technical 
Advisor, animation begins. Backgrounds, color 
models, and hot-press labels and captions are 
done simultaneously with the animation. 


Upon the completion of the animation, 
the project is forwarded to Animation Check- 
ing, where all drawings and guides are checked 
against the exposure sheets to insure perfect 
mechanical accuracy. To expedite, projects 
leave the animator and are sent to Checking, 
scene by scene. This continues through all re- 
maining phases of production. 

When scenes have been O.K.’d by Animation 
Checking, they are sent to the Inking, Painting, 
and Airbrushing Unit, and from there the 
inked, painted and airbrushed cels (transparent 
celluloid on which the final art work is inked 
and painted), are forwarded to the Pre-Camera 
Checking Unit for a complete and final “dry 
run” before being photographed by the Camera 
Unit. If the checkers have .; doubt regard- 
ing a scene, the Animation Onicer is called in 
personally to check that which is in question. 
Then, if necessary, he will call in the Project 
Officer for a last minute approval. 

After being photographed and processed, ll 
titles and animation are projected in a “sweat- 
box” for final Branch approval by the Chief of 
the Animation Branch and an Animation Officer. 

The great amount of animation in work re- 
quires strict adherence to established procedure, 
and careful, well-planned control and coordina- 
tion. A rigid priority system established by the 
Executive Producer of SCPC is exactly fol- 
lowed to insure completion of projects consid- 
ered most essential. 

Adhering to the mass production policy, under 
normal conditions, individual projects are pro- 
duced more slowly than would be the case if 
the work load were held down to only a few. 
However, due to the fact that production limi- 
tations and personnel available could not be 
taken into consideration, in the face of pressing 
military necessity, and because the Animation 
Branch has been established to accept all work 
regardless of the work load, only high priority 
projects are permitted to push aside other pro- 
duction in order to be completed rapidly. 

If one were to walk into a projection room 
to see a continuous reel of [Turn to page 98) 


Electrical circuits and functions of equipment 
are easily shown without complication. 
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Photographic Operations in the Pacific 


by Lt. Morton Sontheimer 


ARFARE in the Pacific was tough and 
triphibious. It was fought on the ground 
on the sea, and in the air. 

The Signal Corps photographer whose job it 
was to record this war and now to record the 
aftermath of war, had to become adapted to 
three-dimensional warfare himself. He took his 
pictures at sea, on land and often in the air. He 
was in the midst of every battle; he jumped 
with paratroopers, he penetrated enemy lines 
with assault troops, he smashed the enemy from 
its islands with the Navy. 


The material that follows is a precis 
of reports on several campaigns in the Pacific, 
beginning with New Britain and coming up to 
the successful completion of the Battle of the 
Philippines. From this material can be drawn 
a picture of the problems, pitfalls, and tech- 
niques of combat photography in the war 
against the Japanese. 

There are three essentials for good photo- 
graphic coverage of military operations. You 
must have equipment, personnel and informa- 
tion. An infantry operation calls for firepower. 
A photographic operation calls for camera 
power. 

Camera power involves having the right man 
at the right place at the right time with the 
right equipment. Part of that job belongs to 
the planning echelon. It is the planner who 
obtains the information regarding the forth- 
coming operations, and allots his camera power 
accordingly. Most of the job belongs to the 
individual cameraman. In the last analysis, he 
has to take the picture. 

One of the chief problems fn the Pacific has 
been to spread our camera power properly. 
Island campaigns involve countless beachheads. 
Every beachhead is a photographic possibility. 
During the campaign for New Britain photo- 
graphic officers attended all important G-2 
meetings and staff conferences, in order that 
they might plan their “shooting script.” 

For the campaign against the Admiralties, 
the Photographic Officer of the Theater wrote 
his own annex to the general directive covering 
the task force operation. This assured free- 
dom of movement for the photographers and an 
expeditious system of evacuating the film in the 
combat area. 


Similar “topside” planning for the 
Luzon battle resulted in the disposition of 14 
combat assignment units, two newsreel assign- 
ment units, two mobile laboratories, and (for 
the first time) a photo repair section with the 
invading land forces. Two more Signal Corps 
combat assignment units were scattered among 
ships of the Navy. Total personnel amounted 
to 22 officers and 88 enlisted men. 

Most of the units came in on the D-Days of 
the various Luzon landing operations. In the 
high surf at the Lingayen beaches, several pho- 
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tographers were knocked down as they strug- 
gled ashore, and their cameras were immersed 
in the sea. In previous operations, this would 
have put the photographer out of action. But 
the camera repair section, which came ashore 
with combat reinforcement troops, promptly 
restored the damaged equipment to service. 

Photographers in combat must often separate 
from their photo units to accompany the tac- 
tical organizations to which they are assigned. 
On Luzon, maintaining contact with the head- 
quarters to which they were attached was often 
difficult for the combat cameramen. And when 
some of these battalions stopped to rest, it be- 
came necessary for the cameramen to push on 
and join other outfits, where there was action 
waiting to be photographed. 

Members of one unit accompanied the 
Ranger party that penetrated Japanese terri- 
tory to deliver American prisoners of war from 
Cabanatuan prison. This particular camera 
unit had in the past been criticized for sub- 
scribing fire power for camera power, in favor 
of a more aggressive part in the fighting, but 
this time no such criticism was possible. The 
action took place after sunset. 


Other photographers volunteered 
to jump with the paratroopers in Southern 
Luzon and at Corregidor. Two enlisted pho- 
tographers covered the action from liaison 
planes. 

In addition to its own footage, the Signal 
Corps Photographic Service in the Southwest 
Pacific sent back to the United States everything 
of a possible military nature culled from about 
2,000,000 feet of captured Japanese film. Many 
Japanese propaganda books were seized, giving 
the Army photographers an opportunity to 
study the enemy’s still photography. Samples 
of these books were also sent to the War De- 
partment. 

The average strength of a combat unit was 
one officer and five men; two still photog- 
raphers, two motion picture men and a utility 
man. Newsreel units had one officer and nine 
men, including the sound camera crew. Each 
unit was self-sustaining, having packed approxi- 
mately 30 days’ field rations, although by the 
time some reached Manila their rations were 
extremely short. 

Most photographic personnel were armed, by 
choice, with only a .45 automatic, usually car- 
ried in a shoulder holster. 

Wide-angle lenses were in great demand fo1 
combat photography. Some 10-inch telephoto 
lenses were used to good advantage on Speed 
Graphics. 

The experiment of bringing a Repair Section 
detail along with the advance proved highl; 
successful. Ordinarily a broken camera puts a 
photographer out of action until it can be sent 
to the rear area for repair [Turn to page 90) 


(Right) Army cameras record war’s horror. 








Films as 


ONG before ‘the war, motion pictures were 


regarded as good medicine for tired 

nerves. Today the men who use the mo- 
tion picture have evolved a whole technique of 
what has been called “celluloid therapy.’ 

Films fill tremendous needs at the hospitals 
and reconditioning centers where battle casual- 
ties march the road back ‘to health. The fears 
of an amputee are met by motion pictures 
which show him how ther men, who perhaps 
lost even more limbs than he, have managed to 
live as normal citizens in a normal community 
The traumatic boredom of hospital existence is 
lifted by films which teach new skills or talk of 


sports or raise a laugh where it is needed most 


To accommodate the tremendous needs of 
the reconditioning, rehabilitation and conva- 
lescent activities of the armed forces, the Army 
Pictorial Service has prepared special editions 
of short subjects previously issued in the G. J. 
Movie Weekly such as Sports, Information 
Please, historical miniatures and numerous other 


Medicine 


types of film are included in the new “pack- 
ages,” which range in running time from 10 to 
+5 minutes. Air Force and Navy hospitals re- 
ceive all these pictures, too. 

Each hospital is expected to set up careful 
schedules for the showing of films on the basis 
of retaining prints one day for each 300 beds. 
Circuits are set up within the hospital so as to 
effect maximum coverage of bed and ward pa- 
tients. 

Wherever possible, the improvisation and use 
of portable equipment carts and shadow boxes 
is encouraged to facilitate in-the-ward film 
showings. 

Hospitals are urged to stress qualities of 
showmanship so that duty and patient per- 
sonnel will be thoroughly trained to produce 
film showings of professional quality. 

Ambulatory patients are trained in every 
possible instance to act as projectionists. This 
not only relieves the projectionist shortage, but 
also serves as a highly prized form of occupa- 
tional therapy for the patient. 


Portable motion picture and filmstrip projection equipment for hospitals. View shows “rear-view” 


projector in use for group at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
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In every ward, an attempt is made to ap- 
point wardleaders or film coordinators to be 
responsible for helping in scheduling, exhibi- 
tion and utilization of films. Follow-up activi- 
ties, whether discussion of the film or practical 
application of its lessons, are encouraged. Nat- 
urally film showings are fitted into the planned 
schedule of orientation, education and recrea- 
tion for the hospital. 

But celluloid therapy does not wait until the 
patient has reached the hospital. During the 
war, the showing of movies at rest camps was 
considered among the best preventive medi- 
cines with which to fight combat fatigue. Be- 
fore the war’s end, skilled Army technicians had 
begun experiments with the showing of films 
aboard hospital trains, car by car. Previously, 
at overseas installations, pictures had been 
shown on ceilings for the benefit of bedridden 
patients. 

Critics are apt to describe a good picture as 
“just what the doctor ordered.” The Army has 
found that description literally true. 





(Above) Battle casualties from Okinawa see a 


G.I. movie at Tripler Gen. Hospital (Hawaii). 
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by Major Frank Muto 


OVERAGE OF THE War and of the army 

by means of still photography is the re- 

sponsibility of the Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice of the Signal Corps. This coverage is 
achieved mainly through the photographic units 
of the various Signal Photographic Companies, 
who develop their stills wherever they are sta- 
tioned and send them to Washington. Other 
photographers, working out of the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center, augment and supplement 
the photographic company personnel. 


Processing and distribution of still 
pictures is accomplished with extreme speed. 
Mobile laboratories develop negatives 24 hours 
a day in all theaters of operation. During the 
war, photographers working in the front lines 
often had film taken from them immediately 
after exposure, to prevent possible capture by 
the enemy. An example of the speed with 
which still photographs have been handled is 
the fact that 24 hours after the first Normandy 
landing D-Day pictures were on the desk of the 
Chief of Staff in Washington, D. C. 

On one occasion, a picture showing a French 
event which took place at 12 o'clock was 
printed in this country at 11 o’clock. (3 hours 
transmission time plus the time lag between 
Europe and the U. S. made it possible.) 

The Army Pictorial Service maintains a still 
picture section in Washington as a repository 
for all photographs made or acquired by the 
Signal Corps. The Section’s files are refer- 
enced, indexed and catalogued so that pictures 
on any subject, any event, or any activity in any 
theater of war may be quickly secured for the 
use of the War Department, other Government 
agencies, and the public. 

Basically, the purposes of the still picture 
operations are to document the War, to provide 
strategic and tactical information, to publicize 
and inform, and to testify through photographic 
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evidence. Still pictures have provided priceless 
strategic and tactical information for the Chief 
of Staff, the Commanding Generals of the vari- 
ous theaters of operations, and to the staff 
agencies of the War Department. 

Photographers in scout planes took pictures 
of newly won towns to show the terrain, road 
obstructions and artillery implements. Camera- 
men in Casablanca were called on to photo- 
graph tests of a “smoke blanket” from the 
ground and the air. When the photographs 
proved the device effective, the “blanket” was 
put into use throughout North Africa. 

Four cameramen in London were assigned to 
photograph the first robot bombs. Still pictures 
showing the trajectory, explosive intensity, ex- 
tent of areas damaged, and all pieces and parts 
of the bombs remaining after explosion, were 
secured. One photographer spent 72 consecu- 
tive hours on a roof, equipped with a 50-inch 
lens, to obtain shots of the robots in flight. All 
these stills were rushed to London headquar- 
ters and to Washington for use in the prepara- 
tion of anti-robot techniques and devices. So 
that the public may know what is happening 
Army cameras bring the image of war and of 
war’s aftermath home, through the newspapers 
and magazines of America. So that the men in 
the ranks may know the art of war, army still 
pictures are used as graphic aids to help train 
troops. Skilled Signal Corps photographers con- 
tribute evidence for legal purposes with their 
pictures of enemy atrocities. 

This war has been a busy one for the mili- 
tary photographers. But the Army’s still pho- 
tographic operation is no “Johnny-come-lately.” 

The Signal Corps “Photographic Section” 
dates back to World War I, when approxi- 
mately 100,000 photographs were taken by 
Signal Corps photographers. The Signal Corps 
already had custody of approximately 6,000 
original Mathew Brady negatives of the Civil 








War period, and 39 red leather-bound albums 
containing about 3,900 photographs of the 
Spanish-American War, early aviation, early 
Signal Corps equipment and miscellaneous sub- 
jects prior to World War I. 

Ail these pictures were incorporated in the 
Photographic Section files, as part of the Signal 
Corps Photographic Library. In the period fol- 
lowing World War I until World War II, many 
historical photographs were collected from vari- 
ous War Department offices and contributed by 
individuals. These included valuable pictures 
of the Indian Wars; of the Boxer War in 
China; copies of paintings, sketches and engrav- 
ings of the Revolutionary War, War of 1812 
and Mexican War; and original negatives of the 
Russo-Japanese War, as well as many othe 
historical pictures of a military nature. 


Many photographs were made 0! 
the drafted men and of the training camps and 
maneuvers, with widespread publicity in news- 
papers and magazines, so that at the beginning 
of World War II there were approximately 
140,000 different pictures in the still picture 
files. Of these 110,000 of the negatives and 
3,000 photographs have been turned over to 
The National Archives, but the balance is still 
in file. Approximately 360,000 of World War II 
have been received and filed to date, and it is 
expected that a large accumulation in the thea- 
ters will be received during the coming months. 

The first pictures received in World War II 
were of the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor, 


‘ showing the damage to Hickam Field and a 


small Japanese one-man submarine which was 
washed up on the shore. Since then, pictures of 
Army activities in all theaters and bases, as 
well as training in the United States, have been 
received. Excellent collections showing the 
training in England, Australia and New Cale- 
donia; the invasions of Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
France, Germany, and the Pacific Islands; as 
well as the conferences at Casablanca, Teheran, 
Potsdam and the surrender of the Germans and 
Japanese, are available in the files. 

Due to the pressure of official work during 
World War II, it was necessary to discontinue 
sales to the public, but photographs were fur- 
nished through the Bureau of Public Relations 
for widespread publicity in newspapers, maga- 
zipes and periodicals. Quan- [Turn to page 82) 
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ILMSTRIPS (or slidefilms as they are also 

popularly known) have proven themselves 

to be invaluable adjuncts to the intensified 
training program developed by the Army. Both 
sound and silent subjects have been widely used 
in the training program. 

The greatest asset of the filmstrip is its econ- 
omy of time and money in preparation, storage 
and distribution. Cost of equipment for projec- 
tion and sound is also relatively inexpensive and 
it is extremely easy to use, in the field or in the 
training classroom. 


But the effective use of all types of 
visual aids also depends to a large extent on the 
capabilities of the instructor. Neither the sim- 
plicity of the filmstrip or the “completeness” of 
the packaged sight and sound program relieves 
the instructor of a real responsibility. For if 
the instructor develops an interest in his sub- 
ject and has created a desire to learn on the 
part of the student, then the silent filmstrip is 
an outstanding aid to instruction. 

Sound filmstrips possess all the advantages of 
the silent version plus the fact that the descrip- 
tion can be narrated by trained announcers. 
singly or in groups, and sound effects can be 
introduced if they are necessary to the proper 
understanding of the subject. The chance of 
inaccurate presentation by an unskilled instruc- 
tor is avoided and all important data is more 
likely to be included. 

Experiments have been conducted to deter- 
mine the comparative teaching value of sound 
filmstrips which presented the subject in lecture 
form and a similar subject which required audi- 
ence participation by calling on the audience to 
answer questions presented in the recording. 
Results indicated that the audience participa- 
tion version had 3% more effective teaching 
value for more intelligent students and a 23% 
more effective value among a less intelligent 
group than did the filmstrip used without an 
audience participation factor. 

Experience in filmstrips has indicated that 
silent subjects are well used in permanent tech- 
nical schools. Greater use of sound filmstrips is 
often made by company officers in temporary 
camps because little time is required (or avail- 
able) for the preparation of the lecture. This 
factor is very important in the Army when a 
division is in training and has to teach hundreds 
of subjects in a very limited time. 


Production of filmstrips is divided into 
two parts: (1) the preparation of frame cards 
and (2) preparation of the filmstrip negative 
and release prints. 

Frame cards are prepared by each of the 
technical services and arms on subjects under 
their jurisdiction and in laboratories under their 
own control. Where the requesting agency has 
no preparation unit or the subject matter is be- 
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yond the abilities of their own artists, frame 
cards are prepared by the Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice through use of Signal Corps personnel or by 
private companies on contract. Army produc- 
tion is done by APS at the Washington (D. C.) 
photographic laboratory. 

Prior to 1942 there were no uniform stand- 
ards for the preparation of frame cards. As a 
result each service used a different size in the 
field and sometimes submitted cards of varying 
sizes for a single filmstrip. In 1942 APS set up 
standards to be followed and the Commanding 
Generals of Army Ground and Service Forces 
put them into effect in the preparing agencies. 

Fields were then established as 6°4 inches x 
9 inches mounted on a 9x 12 inch card and 
centered to registry punches at the top of the 
card. All artwork and photographic retouching 
is performed by the preparing agency. If local 
artists are not skilful in lettering copy is sub- 
mitted to the Signal Corps Photographic Lab- 
oratory which hot presses the lettering from type 
on cell overlays. Use of cell overlays for titles 
is standard practice so that artists may more 
easily retouch illustrations. Bold simple type is 
preferred for captions and titles. 

Other preferences include sharp contrast in 
artwork, standard greys for backgrounds and an 
even general tonal value on each frame card in 
order to make exposure of the negative easier. 

A central supply depot is maintained by APS 
from which all preparing agencies may requisi- 
tion uniform mounting cards, cells, dry mount 
tissue, poster paints, brushes, drawing boards, 
file cases and even specially designed portable 
packing cases in which frame cards may be 
shipped. Standard frame cards and cells are 
also issued to commercial companies when pro- 
duction is contracted out. This homogeneity of 
supply makes for uniformity of preparation and 
results in faster production and release of the 
completed filmstrips. 

Many filmstrips used by the Army are from 
commercial sources. When this is the case, 
Army Pictorial Service obtains a master posi- 
tive of the original from the owner together 
with all rights to reproduce and exhibit to the 
armed forces, and to make such editorial 
changes as are found to be necessary. Official 
War Department beginning and end titles are 
added, together with proper credit to the orig- 
inal owner and producer. 

Recordings for sound filmstrips are made di- 
rectly on acetate when the narration is simple 
and only one voice is used. But in the case of 
difficult narration, recording is first made on 
film which can be edited to eliminate bad takes 
and to match the strip. The recording is finally 
re-recorded on acetate. The processing of the 
release pressings is always done by contract 
with commercial companies. A cricket in the 
recording is used to cue the operator in turning 
up the next frame on the strip and a title to 
“Start Needle” is always placed on the focus 

frame which precede the main War Department 
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by Captain Leonard M. Barker 


title. A trained operator has no trouble in 
keeping the filmstrip in sync with the record. 


Distribution: Filmstrips are distributed 
throughout the Army through the Central librar- 
ies, in the Service Commands and in overseas 
theaters. The Central libraries then _re-dis- 
tribute to local sub-libraries in posts, camps, 
and stations in the same manner as training 
films are distributed, and report on their utiliza- 
tion as well as provide assistance to training 
officers to obtain the greatest value from the 
use of filmstrips. 


Subject Matter Covered by Film- 
strips: The Army Pictorial Service released an 
average of six hundred to seven hundred film- 
strips per year during the most active period of 
the war and on every conceivable subject. For 
military training, subjects ranged from Azimuth 
Determination by Solar Observation to General 
Structure of the Horse and Mule, from Booby 
Traps to Intra and Extra Oral Splints, from 
Quarter Master Battery Bakery to How to Fire 
a Furnace and from the care and repair of every 
type of gun to the care of sick and injured. 
For the recreation and education of troops over- 
seas in off-duty hours more than three hundred 
filmstrips have been procured from commercial 
producers on such subjects as geography, phys- 
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FILMSTRIPS NEATLY RACKED FOR LIBRARY USE 


ics, agriculture, bookkeeping and many others 
in which a GI might have an interest. 

An interesting fact has been discovered in 
the course of using these hundreds of filmstrips 
and it is now influencing present production. 
Wherever the subject matter lends itself to such 
treatment, the cartoon is more effective than 
the photograph and whenever certain facts must 
be learned by the student, the introduction of a 
littlke humor in the cartoon is an aid to mem- 
ory. Furthermore, the cartoon can be made to 
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emphasize the important items and leave out 
unimportant details better than a photograph. 
This can be done by exaggeration or by the use 
of a humorous character who points up the im- 
portant point as it is described. Imagination in 
art preparation pays off in training results. 

Filmstrips, both sound and silent, have be- 
come an important visual aid in the training 
programs of the Army and will continue to be 
as important. Present plans call for the use of 
sound filmstrips in far greater numbers than in 
the past. 


Filmstrips In Other Services 


* As is well known, the Army Air Forces have 
made very extensive use of the filmstrip, main- 
taining special production units at the various 
technical commands to produce material de- 
veloped by specialists there. Similarly, the Army 
Service and Ground Forces and Special Arms 
have found wide use for still pictures. 

For example, the pictorial section of the Ord- 
nance School has produced series of filmstrips 
especially designed to facilitate training of ord- 
nance units. A rate of about seven subjects per 
month was the production goal. Another study 
activity, the Quartermaster Replacement Center 
at Camp Lee, Virginia, research found filmstrips 
of proven usefulness in training. 
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SHOOTING ARMY COLOR 


HE army realized the importance of color 
photography during the early months of 
the war. However, interest was centered 
on the tried-and-true black and white shots 
which received far wider distribution. Color was 
too advanced for most publications; many ol 
them simply weren’t ready for it The few 
Kodachromes that had trickled through wer 
snapped up by several of the big newspapers and 
magazines 

In November, 1943, I was teaching photog- 
raphy at SCPC to units that were being pre- 
A fellow-instructor was Set 
Ardean Miller III], color photographer from 
Rochester, N. Y. Miller and I were placed on 


special duty with the War Department Bureau 


pared for field duty 


of Public Relations and were sent all over the 

country photographing various army branches 
The first assignment was at a quaint com- 

munity 


Dover, Arkansas—where the patriot 


people made and sold quilts and mattresses and 
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other useful articles and bought war bonds with 
the proceeds. 

Chen came a tour of various military installa- 
tions to photograph the training activities of 
Latin-Americans who came to the United States 
to familiarize themselves with American meth- 
ods. We did the Engineers at Ft. Belvoir, Va. ; 
the Quartermaster Corps at Fort Francis E. 
Warren in Wyoming; the Infantry at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.; the Coast Artillery and the 7th 
Armored Division in California 


When we photographed the Quarter- 


master Corps it was preparing mobile units and 


personnel for overseas duty. We spent a month- 
and-a-half in 15 below zero weather about 
10,000 feet in the mountains. Here we got some 
excellent shots of ski troops after 15 men had 
been selected as models. The Coast Artillery job 
took us three months as we photographed de- 
fenses from southern California to the Northwest 








A Factual Report of Army 
Experiences in Illustration 
by 


Tech. Sgt. Frank S. Errigo 


coast. At the Desert Training Center in Indio, 
California, we photographed all branches there 
on maneuvers, and we also were assigned to the 
fall maneuvers of the Army at Pine Camp, N. Y. 

At Camp Bradford, Va., we took many shots 
of the amphibious forces of the Army which 
were being trained in coordination with the 
Army, Navy and Marines. Between assignments, 
we had done many color photographs of per- 
sonalities for magazine covers. Among our sub- 
jects were the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the late General McNair, General Patton, Gen- 
eral Marshall, former Secretary of War Stimson, 
General Arnold, and many others. 

In photographing almost every branch of the 
Army we aimed at obtaining good, dramatic, 
poster-type shots to be used in roto sections and 
as magazine covers. These were experimental 
shots and were distributed on a pool basis. The 
publications used them and clamored for more. 

In the winter of 1943, Colonel Curtis Mitchell, 
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Chief of the Pictorial Branch, Bureau of Public 
Relations, requested that Colonel Kirke Lawton, 
then Chief of Army Pictorial Service, make sev- 
eral color photographers available for special 
overseas coverage. The battle of Europe was rag- 
ing, yet little or no color at all had come out of 
the Theaters of Operation. Sgt. Miller and Sgt. 
Stevens were to go to England. T/5 Morris 
Berman and I were earmarked for Italy. All of 
us were to work on specific assignments, “shoot- 
ing to order” for the War Department. Colonel 
Mitchell had written to General Tristam Tupper, 
Public Relation’s Officer for the Allied Forces 
Headquarters telling him I'd be arriving soon. 
The Colonel had listed various pictorial topics 
that American newspapers wanted . . . Italian 
mountains and mud, medical stories showing the 
care of the wounded, and pictures of Wacs, Red 
Cross women, and Army nurses. “The most de- 
sirable subject” he wrote, “is battle action. 
Errigo will go wherever you send him. If he gets 
sunshine he’ll also get pictures. Remember that 
Errigo is a slow and careful worker, and these 
stories will occupy him for awhile. I send you 
this directly because a lone sergeant arriving on 
a war front is liable to be overlooked or put to 
truck driving, and it would be a shame to waste 
his talents.” 


We gave the War Department all they asked 
for—and then some. My assignment was a med- 
ical story at Anzio where I took numerous Koda- 
chromes of the speedy evacuation of wounded 
by ship and plane. We followed the doughboys 
at the Anzio break-through, photographing the 
road to Rome—now only a road littered with 
bodies of the once-mighty Wermacht and thou- 
sands of their battered and burned-out vehicles. 
Berman and I covered the Liberation of Rome 
obtaining exclusive shots of the wild pande- 
monium as jubilant throngs embraced American 
troops, as well as first pictures of GI’s and Wacs 
visiting the Coliseum. These, as well as shots 
of dazed Italian women sitting amid the rubble 
of their homes were widely used in the press. 

Shortly thereafter I obtained my first scoop. 
While strolling through the crowded streets of 
Rome I bumped into my old friend Monsignor 
Carroll, formerly of Pittsburgh, Pa., and now 
American representative at the Vatican. I had 
known the Monsignor when he was a priest in 
the States, and during our brief meeting I man- 
aged to ask him if it were at all possible to 
photograph Pope Pius XII. Monsignor Carroll 
was extremely doubtful, but would speak to the 
Pope’s aide and inform me of his decision. 

At the time. Pope Pius was giving public audi- 
ence to thousands of devout GI’s. It was im- 
possible to get through the milling crowds that 
flocked daily to Vatican City. A request for a 
sitting had been previously made by Colonel 
Melvin E. Gillette, Photographic Officer for the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations, but I 
later learned that the Pope had never granted a 
private audience to any photographer. You can 
imagine my elation when Monsignor Carroll 
informed me that the Pope’s aide had shown 
His Holiness some of my 8x10” samples. He had 
liked them and would see the American soldier- 
photographer the next day. 

I arrived with some trepidation at the Pope’s 
study, a magnificent gold and crimson room. 
His Holiness entered and greeted me in perfect 
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English. I immediately knelt and kissed his ring. 
He blessed me, my family, my camera, and 
wished me success in all future endeavors. 


Then I began shooting pictures. 

I arranged the Pope’s scarlet, ermine-trimmed 
cape to the best advantage. He was cooperative 
when I rearranged the position of his hands. 
The interview was scheduled for 10 minutes. | 
made 10 shots and left 40 minutes later. 

News of the shot had spread, and corre- 
spondents at the Hotel De Ville in Rome were 
frankly envious. The shots turned out beauti- 
fully, attracting the attention of thousands of 
Sunday morning newspaper readers. 

After that I photographed the rest of Vatican 
City, GI sightseers, Leghorn, Jap-American 
troops, General Clark at his Headquarters, and 
the visit of the Secretary of War. My equip- 
ment included an 8” x 10” Deordorff (with a 
14” Ektar lens) a 35mm Leica, and a 3)” x 41” 















Graflex. Both Berman and I also used the 
4” x 5” Speed Graphic. 

Winter was setting in. An artillery blast at 
Anzio had aggravated a back injury and I was 
pulled back to Caserta, near Naples, and was 
returned to the States, leaving Berman in Italy, 
Miller in Paris. 
Germany. Miller went on to photograph the 
first junction of U. S. and Russian troops in 
Germany, the bombing of Aachen, and other 


Stevens eventually covered 


history-making events. 


One of the most significant strides in color 
Henry Karlin’s 


history-making shot of the “Big Three” at Pots- 


photography was Captain 


dam. This was the first color-photo ever to be 
transmitted by radiotelephoto. So look for the 
wise use of spot color photography in your daily 
newspapers—and remember that Signal Corps 
photographers aided immeasurably in develop- 
ing it for everyday use. 

























































Narrator at work on a Chinese military training 
film Spec tal Projects Section 


N THe SumMMER of 1942, military leaders in 
the United States were looking anxiously at 
maps which showed the short distance the 

Nazis would have to travel between Dakar and 
the bulge of Brazil. We had committed our- 
selves to arm our Latin-American allies under 
the provisions of Lend-Lease; and since time 
was of the essence, it was obviously necessary 
that we do more than merely ship equipment 
for the use of these forces. We had the further 
task of teaching them how to use this equip- 
ment as quickly as possible. Having already 
faced the problem of training our own army 
from scratch, we were aware of the tremendous 
savings in time made possible by the training 
film. Consequently, the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center was directed to prepare Spanish 
and Portuguese versions of certain of its train- 
ing films for use by the armies of Spanish- 
speaking Latin-America and Portuguese-speak- 
ing Brazil. 


in 1942. a department was established 
at the Photographic Center, made up of soldiers 
and civilians experienced in the technique of 
transposing films made in one language into the 
language of another, a process known as lip- 
synchronization. This process consists of match- 
ing the lip movements of the actors on the 
screen with the words of another language 
The method, although complicated, was not 
new. It had been used in many countries of the 
world for a number of years. However, the 
first step in the process immediately makes 
clear the difference between lip-synchronization 
for entertainment films and lip-synchronization 
for military training films. 

This first step is the lip-synchronization trans- 
lation. In translating a line of dialogue from 
English into Spanish, for example, it is neces- 
sary to retain in the translation the same num- 
ber of syllables as in the original line of dia- 
logue, and to match certain consonants. In the 
lip-synchronization translation of an entertain- 
ment film, while this is not an easy job, there 
is a great deal more leeway than in a similar 
translation for a training film. The kind of 
dialogue in an entertainment film lends itself 
to a large choice of synonyms, changes of 
phraseology and the re-casting of whole ideas 
In a training film, however, the name of a spe- 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILMS 


What Happens When Army Films Are 
Adapted for Use by Other Nations 


by Captain Aldo Ermini 
Chief, Foreign Adaptations Branch, SCPC 


cific mechanism in a specific weapon permits 
one translation and one only, so that the possi- 
bility of finding any substitutes to match lip 
movements is greatly reduced, piling another 
technical problem upon an already difficult 
technique. 

With the title of “Latin-American Division,” 
the department began its work in 1942. It was 
necessary to find translators with an adequate 
background in a wide variety of technical, mili- 
tary, and engineering fields, and then teach 
them the technique of translating for lip-syn- 
chronization purposes. It was necessary to find 
actors from among the Spanish-speaking and 
Portuguese-speaking New York colony who 
could reproduce the roles played by American 
actors whose faces were to remain on the screen 
but whose voices were to be changed into Span- 
ish or Portuguese. It was necessary to train 
technicians, familiar with the cutting of Eng- 
lish sound tracks but without experience in cut- 
ting sound ‘for lip-synchronization. It was nec- 
essary to find people for other technical and 
stenographic jobs, many of which required bi- 
lingual knowledge. Starting with only a hand- 
ful of workers, a large and experienced staft 
was painstakingly assembled. 


In order to lip-synehronize a film, 
the picture is divided into short scenes running 
anywhere from five to 60 seconds in length. 
rhe film for these scenes is then prepared in 
endless loops, and projected over and over 
again on a large screen while the foreign lan- 
guage actors rehearse, matching their speech, 
with the aid of a director, to the lip movements 
of the American actors. When they have be- 
come literally letter-perfect in their roles, the 
sound is recorded for the particular scene. This 
process is repeated for each of the scenes in the 
film, which vary anywhere from 50 to three or 
or four hundred scenes in the longest and most 
complicated training films. The net result is a 
film in a foreign language which creates the 
illusion that the picture was originally photo- 
graphed, not in English, but in the language 
that is now heard from the sound track. The 
teaching value of the film is in direct propor- 
tion to the perfection of this technique, since 
once the illusion that the actors are not actually 
speaking Spanish or Portuguese is destroyed, the 
attention of the audience is certain to wander. 

The selection of the films for synchronization 
into Spanish and Portuguese was a much less 
complicated matter. The Inter-American De- 
fense Board in Washington, composed of high- 
ranking officers of the Latin-American nations 
and of the United States, selected at regular 
intervals various American training films needed 
by the South American armies. After approval 


was obtained from the Foreign Liaison Branch 
of G-2, these films were ordered from Army 
Pictorial Service, which then transmitted the 
requests through channels to the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center. 

The Inter-American Defense Board also han- 
dled Latin-American distribution of these train- 
ing films. Today every country in Latin-Amer- 
ica is using our training films dubbed into 
Spanish or Portuguese. In addition, the Re- 
public of Haiti is using films prepared originally 
by the Foreign Adaptations Branch for the Free 
French Armies of De Gaulle. In Puerto Rico, 
non-English speaking soldiers drafted into the 
Army of the United States have been trained 
with the help of Spanish-language training 
films originally prepared for our Latin-Ameri- 
can allies. And Portuguese-language training 
films were sent directly to Brazilian troops 
fighting on the Italian front. 

The efficacy of these films, proved many times 
over by the United States Army, has found 
similar confirmation in their foreign language 
versions. In Mexico, a class of 600 men being 
trained in the use of the 60mm mortar, were 
shown the Spanish version of a United States 
Army film on this subject the night before the 
final examination. This class passed the exam- 
ination with grades far higher than in similar 
classes to which the film had not been shown. 

French language versions of training films 
have been supplied to the Free French through 
the International Aids Division, AAF. Upon 
request of the French Military Mission in 
Washington. French versions [Turn to page 92| 


Photographing the main title for a recent Chi- 
nese training film on animation camera. 
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Army Pictures Reach ‘Round the World 


OTION PICTURES and munitions 
come from the same material. At times 
the celluloid appears to be even more 

explosive than the cellulose. In the war just 

won, film itself a form of munitions, a 
weapon of almost unlimited scope. But great as 
was its use in war, the peacetime values are in- 
finitely greater. Through film the War Depart- 
ment was able to train fighting men better and 
quicker. Through film the War Department 

able to disseminate information to these 
fighting men and to the general public, with 

a speed and clarity that might otherwise have 
been impossible. And through film all the vital 
processes of peaceful civilization can be ad- 
vanced. This is an ambitious statement. It is 
prompted by the experiences of the Army’s film 
distribution personnel. 

The Army Pictorial Service and the Signal 

Corps Photographic Center learned very early 

in the game that the effectiveness of motion pic- 
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tures — whether for training, orientation and 
morale, therapy or industrial incentive — de- 
pends to a large extent on the speed and effi- 
ciency with which the films are distributed. We 
also learned that motion picture film is precious 
stuff. We learned how to get maximum mileage 
with a minimum of prints,— to provide the 
greatest variety of subjects with the least use of 
priority raw stock. 

The film distribution program of the Army 
Pictorial Service has been the biggest distribu- 
tive undertaking in the history of the motion 
picture. The Overseas Motion Picture Service, 
a branch of the Distribution Division, has dis- 
tributed more Hollywood films in a single year 
than Loew’s, Warner Bros., Paramount and 20th 
Century-Fox combined. The Army overseas film 
exchanges girdle the earth. At the Army’s peak 
this year there was a nightly audience of more 
than 1,900,000 uniformed men and women 
attending 6,000 screenings of 16mm entertain- 
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ment films donated by the motion picture in- 


































dustry. 


The Library Braneh distributed well 
over 40,000 16mm prints of Army films in the 
1945, 


Imm prints. 


as a sub- 
More than 


1200 different Army subjects were on the active 


first eight months of well 


as 
stantial number of 
list this year. This mass of material was handled 
by less than 75 people in the Release Print 
Branch. 

Probably the outstanding distribution achieve- 
ment was the showing of Two Down and One 
to Go, the Technicolor APS film on redeploy- 
ment, to practically all 8,000,000 men in the 
30,000,000 U. S. 
commercial 


Army and to more than civil- 
(through facilities 


four weeks of the surrender of Germany. In this 


ians within 
country 95% of the troops saw the picture dur- 
ing the first five days of its release. No matter 
how isolated the outposts, our men in service 
this film, 
promptly and without disruption of the business 
ol 


saw as they have seen many others, 


war. 

The Distribution Division operates as head- 
quarters for the Army’s film distribution system, 
serving various Central Film and Equipment 
the These 
changes deal in turn with sub-exchanges serv- 


Exchanges throughout world. ex- 


ing the individual users the posts, camps and 


stations, the hospitals, the overseas divisions, 
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and battalions. Here the film and 
projectors pass over the counter to the ultimate 
user and here is where they are turned in. The 
personnel of the exchanges are subject to the 
command of the local Commanding Officer. In 
matters of general policy and staff supervision, 
however, the influence of the Distribution Divi- 
sion is weighty. Our function with relation to 
the various exchanges is to supply advice as 
well as celluloid. We exercise certain supervi- 
sory authority over the technical phases of the 
operation. It is our job to see that an exchange 
is run right, and that if something goes wrong 
the appropriate commanding officer be armed 
with the remedy. 


regiments 


Te draw a commercial parallel, the various 
exchanges are not dissimilar to area franchise 
holders. If we want to service films for the Sec- 
ond Service Command, we go through the 
Command’s franchise holder, the library at 
Governor’s Island. If we find that a franchise 
holder is not doing right by our films, we pass 
that information on to his — and our — boss. 

But there is another side to the Army distri- 
bution picture. Every Army picture is made for 
a specific purpose. It may be a film for con- 
made with the close col- 
laboration of the Surgeon General. It may be 


valescent amputees, 
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an important statement of policy regarding the 
way prisoners are to be handled by the Military 
Police. It may be explanation of how to operate 
the new recoilless artillery designed. by Ord- 
nance. 


it is up to the Distribution Division to work 
out, with the Ordnance Department or the Sur- 
geon General or the Provost Marshal General 
or the Office of the Chief of Staff or whatever 
other War Department agency is involved, the 
type of distribution that is required. Is the film 
to be shown to everybody? Is it to be shown at 
hospitals only, or at hospitals first, and at other 
posts later? 

There are as many patterns of distribution 
for an Army film as there are Army films. Per- 
haps the most important job of the Distribution 
Division, after it has determined the number of 
prints to be sent to each exchange (with the 
help of the exchange’s own estimates), is to di- 
rect and advise the exchanges as to War De- 
partment policy regarding where and to whom 
and when the picture is to be shown. 

Let us take Two Down and One to Go as an 
example of this phase of Army distribution. A 
conference was called at the Signal Corps Pho- 
tographic Center, at which all service com- 
mands were represented. Here the distribution 
policy for the film was outlined. The priorities 
of exhibition were explained [Turn to page 88] 
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Right Time, Right Place and Right Film 


AN OVERVIEW OF 


by Major Dennis R. Williams 


ARMY FILM DISTRIBUTION PROCEDURE 


Ficld Service Officer, Distribution Division, Signal Corps Photographic Center 


HE BIGGEST Army in world history 

required and built for itself the most ex- 

tensive film distribution system in the 
world. It served 8,000,000 troops in training, in 
and out of combat, at reception centers and re- 
deployment areas, and wherever the War De- 
partment’s far flung activities were operated in 
an era of global war. 

The distribution of films was and is part of 
the great battle of logistics. It required the es- 
tablishment of channels of supply, operating 
procedures and standards. It required, as well, 
the training of hundreds of soldiers with no 
previous experience in the handling of film. 


A glanee at the map of Army Pictorial 
Service’s world wide activities, which appears in 
this issue, conveys some idea of the vast network 
of Central Film and Equipment Exchanges op- 
erating all over the earth. No map, however, 
unless it were the size of a large wall, could pos- 
sibly show the location of all the smaller librar- 
ies and sub-libraries through which training 
films, orientation, entertainment and educa- 
tional pictures have reached our fighting men. 
These smaller library units were the outfits that 
moved on to the newly won beachheads and 
that operated in the smaller outposts.. 

The Class “A” library or Central Film and 
Equipment Exchange in each service command 
or overseas area consolidates all requests for 
film projectors and their equipment. This cen- 
tral exchange maintains stocks of films and 
equipment and controls all films and projectors 
in the command area. In addition, the Central 
Film and Equipment Exchange supplies films 
and projectors to all units near it and to remote 
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units in the command not near a_sub-ex- 
change. 

The Class “B” 
change, a sort of sub-depot for the “A” ex- 
change, is usually located on a large post. It 
serves from 30,000 to 50,000 troops with all 
films and projection equipment. 

The Class “C” 
change serves small isolated units, and performs 
the same functions as the “B” Film and Equip- 
ment Exchange. 

The Central Film and Equipment Exchange 
controls all “B”’ and “C” exchanges. All ex- 
changes service troops with training, orientation 
and entertainment films, (except 35mm provid- 
ed by Army Motion Picture Service), and other 
visual aids. They provide 16mm motion picture 
and 35mm filmstrip projectors, opaque projec- 
tors and film slides; maintain and repair film 
and perform minor repairs on projection equip- 
ment. 


Film and Equipment Ex- 


Film and Equipment Ex- 


The stylized layout in these pages shows 
the physical facilities, personnel required, forms 
developed to insure efficient operation, and a 
flow chart for all films and equipment provided 
to using units by a Film and Equipment Ex- 
change. The facilities and procedures were de- 
veloped over a four year period of trial and 
error, and were accepted as uniform procedures 
after a thorough field test in the world’s largest 
film and equipment distribution activity. 

By a study of the layout, it can be seen that 
adequate provision has been made in the physi- 
cal facilities of all Central and Sub-Film and 
Equipment Exchanges for the performance of 
the following functions: 


1. Administration of the library, including 
coordination with all using units, correspond- 
ence with higher echelons, and preparation 
and distribution of information on films and on 
library service. 

2. Receipt of all requests for films and pro- 
jection equipment, booking of films and equip- 
ment, and preparation of necessary forms for 
delivery of requested films and equipment. 

3. Storage of films. 

+. Storage of projectors and screens. (OVER 


Comparison of W. D. Film Showings per month 
per 1000 Troops in Continental U. S. 


Showing per 
1000 Troops 








July 1943 March 1945 
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Ri ht TI P| & Fil Using the key designation, which is ex- 
Ig im e ; ace I m plained in upper right hand corner of Monthly 


Continued from the preceding page) Booking Sheet (Form 3), the booker enters the ~~ 

booking. Specifying the name of the using unit, 

3. Inspection and maintenance of films. which happens to be Co. C, 313th Infantry 

6. Inspection and maintenance of projectors. Regiment. That information is entered in the 

7. Delivery and receipt of films and equip- square between the shipping date, which is June 

ment. 11, and the return date, inasmuch as two days 
8. Previewing facilities. will be required for the film in transit. 

9. Facilities for training of projectionists. The booker will then fill in the “For Library 


Use” column of all copies of Form No. I and 
Suppose, for example. that Licutenant 
Jones, one of the officers of Co. C, 313th Infan- 








Projection room in the Visual Aids Section, my Regiment, APO 313, wished 7 borrow - 
Eighth Service Command, at Dallas, Texas. esa — a TF Caw Pet Se Se oun “Two Down and One to Go” 
bition to his troops on June 13 and 14, 1945. 
He fills out Form No. 1, Issue and Turn In % One of the war’s great stories of film 
Slip, in quadruplicate, indicating films, projec- distribution is the saga of Two Down and 
tion and other library equipment required and One to Go, the Army’s Technicolor film 
forwards three copies to the film library. on redeployment policy following the de- 
When the booker at the library receives the feat of Germany. Within five days of its 
three copies of Form No. I, requesting the film initial showing, the firm was seen by 95% 
and equipment, he immediately refers to the of the 8,000,000 men and women of the 
Master Booking Sheet (Form No. 2) for that Army. A total of 1,363 prints were car- 
subject and to the corresponding Monthly ried to the farthest reaches of the earth; 
Booking Sheet (Form No. 3). Suppose the in addition 25,000,000 civilians saw the 
library has two 35mm prints and two 16mm picture in three weeks’ showing through- 
prints of TF 8-2049. The books show that the out the United States. 
35mm prints and one of the 16mm prints are The full story will be told in a supple- 
already booked for June 13 and 14. Therefore, mentary edition of Business Screen, Part 
there is only one 16mm _ print available, II of this Army Pictorial. 
print “C” 
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return one copy to Lt. Jones to confirm 
his booking request. 

The two remaining copies of Form No. 
I are immediately forwarded by the 
booker to the shipper, to be placed in the 
llth day of the One-to-thirty-one Tickler 
File along with any other shipping orders 
for the 11th of the month. 

On the afternoon of June 10, sometime 
before the expiration of the working day, 
the shipper refers to the Tickler File and 
removes all shipping orders for the follow- 
ing day. With order Form No. I in hand 
he proceeds to the film racks and as- 
sémbles the films and other library ma- 
terial shown on the request. 

On the morning of June 11 Sgt. Bob 
Laufer calls at the film library, signs the 
original Form I and is given the duplicate 
copy to accompany the film and equip- 
ment he receives. The original signed copy 
is filed in the Tickler File under the 


scheduled return date. 


On the seheduled return date, Lt. 
Jones returns the films and equipment to 
the Film Exchange along with the dupli- 
cate copy of Form I, received with the 
equipment, with the showings and attend- 
ance recorded on the duplicate. The 
original copy of Form I is signed by the 
shipper, showing all items have been re- 
turned in good condition and then given 
to Lt. Jones. The duplicate copy is placed 
with the film and equipment as they must 
now go to Equipment and Film Inspec- 
tion Department before being placed back 
on the library shelves. All records of show- 
ings by this unit are recorded by the film 
inspectors on Form No. 4 and on Form 
No. 7, Print Record Card. Form No. 4 
shows supervisory training officers at all 
times the up to date record of film utiliza- 
tion in the individual units, and has 
proven invaluable to new commanders be- 
ing assigned to a unit during the training 
period. 

Form No. 7, Print Record Card, shows 
the complete life history of each indivi- 
dual print and has made it possible con- 
stantly to report all film use month by 
month, subject by subject and print by 
print. This monthly report is required 
from every Central and sub-exchange 
throughout the whole Army. Through the 
monthly reporting of the information on 
the print Record Card and other informa- 


tion shown on Form 8—SAU-12 Monthly 
Film Library Report, higher staff agencies 
have been able to effect the following im- 
provements in the Army Film Distribution 
and Utilization Program: 

(1) Standard, efficient and uniform 
film distribution facilities and procedures 
have been established in all Army installa- 
tions throughout the world. 

(2) Each command has been able to 
evaluate from month to month the effi- 
ciency of its Film and Equipment Ex- 
changes as regards the maximum utiliza- 
tion of films and available equipment. 
Where altered training needs, or ineffi- 
ciency on the part of operating staffs 
made it necessary to have changes in per- 
sonnel, and in Film and Equipment allow- 
ances and requirements, immediate action 
was taken in order to insure a high stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

(3) Comparative film distribution and 
utilization results have been published for 
all areas and commands, thereby creating 
incentives for further efficiency on the 
part of all commands (see Form 9, Film 
Library Report. ) 

(4) Training Divisions have been able 
to study each month to determine the type 
of films in active demand and what sub- 
jects or types are not being used. By these 
studies film productions have been geared 
to the rate of need and use. 

(5) Commands and supply agencies 
have been able by careful study of the 
monthly film use and equipment report 
constantly to adjust films and equipment 
to meet changing training needs, at the 
same’ time insuring maximum utilization 
of every print of every subject and every 
projector. Many libraries use a_ single 
print and a single projector four times per 
day for training in four separate units. All 
projection and film materials were rated 
critical and maximum use has been re- 
quired in the Army Visual Aids Program. 


In order to insure that each Army 
instructor had the right film, filmstrip or 
other Visual Aid at the right place at the 
right time for his program, certain specific 
personnel are needed. The operations per- 
formed by the personnel of both the Cen- 
tral and Sub-Film and Equipment Ex- 
changes are essentially the same. How- 
ever, the Central Film and Equipment 
Exchange domestically [Turn to page 97 


BeLow) A typical Army camp film library showing service facilities. 
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USED BY THE ARMY 


Form No. |: Army's 
Loan Request Form. 
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Form No. 2: 
Master Booking 
Sheet (above). 


Form No. 3: 
Monthly Booking 
Sheet (right). 











Form No. 4: Organ- 
ization Use Form. 
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| +-—f—_J ne Form No. 5: (above) 
|B | eS Delivery Order Form. 





























Form No. 6: (left) 
Daily Shipment Tally. 


Form No. 7: (below) 
Print Record Card. 
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ee ET NO MILITARY unit claim its 
training has been delayed for lack of 


training aids.” That can well be the 
slogan of any film library and particularly a 
Service Command Central Film Library, whos« 
responsibility is to insure that the training film 
needs of all military training units in the com- 
mand are fully and completely met. 

A Service Command Central Film Library is 
the control and supply agency between the Sig- 
nal Corps Photographic Center in New York. 
and the film libraries established at designated 
military posts, camps and stations within each 
command. Its functions are many and varied 
consisting primarily of the distribution of train- 
ing films and projection equipment within the 
command, and the establishment of “post film 
libraries.” These post film libraries are estab- 
lished at stations where a rapid and intensive 
training program is being carried on, and the 
ready accessibility of training films and equip- 
ment is a necessity for the complete fulfillment 


of the training program. 


A Service Command Central Film Li- 
brary has an average of 20 or 30 of these post 
film libraries under its control. In addition to 
the responsibility of maintaining the film stocks 
of the post film libraries, the Service Command 
Central Film Library is responsible for the 
training film and projection needs of all other 
units within the command no matter how large 
or small those units may be. In order to carry 
out these various responsibilities, the Central 
Film Library maintains a sufficient stock of 
training films, film strips, projection equipment, 
and the necessary maintenance supplies for the 
operation of the post film libraries, and acts in 
itself as a loan agency to all other military in- 
stallations in the command, including Navy and 
Marine units, civilian agencies, and other agen- 
cies of the government other than the War 
Department. 


Officer-in-Charge 


Operation of a Service Command Central Film Library 


by Captain William C. Ralke 


Seventh Service Command Central Film Library, Omaha, Nebraska 


The operation of the Central Film Li- 
brary is the responsibility of the Service Com- 
mand Signal Officer, and directly in charge of 
the library is an officer designated as the Service 
Command Visual Aids Coordinator. The post 
film libraries are also operated by a Visual Aids 
Coordinator, who is either an officer or a civil- 
ian film distribution specialist. It is the duty of 
the coordinators to assume the responsibility for 
the distribution and exhibition of all training 
films and film strips on hand, as well as the dis- 
semination of information to all installations 
served by the library. 

This is accomplished in part by the utiliza- 
tion of the preview theater. Through instructor 
training, all military personnel utilizing War 
Department films have come to realize the 
value of previewing films prior to use in the 
training of troops. It has become standard prac- 
tice for the Central Film Library to maintain 
a scheduled preview of new films as they are 
received in the library. Interested personnel are 
invited to attend these showings. The preview 
theater is also greatly utilized by instructors in 
preparing lectures integrated with training films 
and film strips. The preview theater is a key 
point and a busy place at each film library. 

In order to better understand the operation 
of a Central Film Library, let us enumerate the 
many types of visual aids distributed through 
the Army Pictorial Service’s Central Film Li- 
brary system. First, and of the greatest amount 
of importance and activity, is the training film. 
Such films have been produced on subjects 
ranging from basic military drill to the oper- 
ation of the most complicated radar sets. For 
the most part the prints distributed are in the 
l6mm width. With the exception of several 
films on camouflage and related subjects, the 
majority of these films are produced in black 
and white. 

Second, and of equal importance in the train- 
ing program, is the film strip which is produced 
in both silent and sound (record accompani- 
ment). Because film strips are more effective for 






teaching on the company level, film strips may 
be retained permanently by the small units. 
Many film strips have reference notes as a 
teaching aid to the instructor. Copies of these 
notes are similarly distributed with the film 
strip. 

A third important training aid is the recog- 
nition film slide, a 2” x 2” slide for use in basic 
training courses. Airplanes, armored vehicles, 
and naval vessels are included in these sets. It 
will be seen from the variety of activities that 
the Central Film Library distributes a great 
number of War Department training aids and is 
thus a focal point in the training program. 


Films are distributed from a Central 
Film Library by three methods - 
on loan and on circuit. Films are furnished on a 
permanent basis to the post film libraries only. 
Initial distribution of films for the post film 
libraries is determined by the Central Film Li- 
brary from information furnished by the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center in an Advance Film 
Votification. Prints are furnished those libraries 
for permanent stock, where a specified training 
course is conducted and it is anticipated that 
the particular film will be of value in the train- 
ing program. The film is placed in stock and 
allowed to remain until the specialized training 
has ceased. The print then reverts back to the 
stock of the Central Film Library at the Service 
Command Headquarters. Any film not required 
for extended use at a station, and at stations 
where training film libraries are not authorized, 
are furnished on a spot booking basis for a 
short loan period from the Central Film Li- 
brary. 

Where the showing of a War Department 
film is either mandatory for all military person- 
nel or may be more economically distributed 
with a limited number of prints, such as certain 
morale and incentive films, the circuit booking 
basis is used within the command. Notification 
of such bookings is furnished each station in 
advance of the showing [Turn to page 88) 
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ARMY'S PROJECTORS 
FOLLOW THE FLAG 


“Ul. S$. visual equipment stands 


grueling test of world wide use 


to win international acclaim.” 


“G. |. MOVIES AS IMPORTANT TO THE MEN AS RATIONS” 


ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
wherever the fighting men and 

women of the U. S. and the Allied 

Nations fought or trained and 
rested to fight, the American-made 16mm sound 
projector, transcription and filmstrip equipment 
and American films followed the flag to Vic- 
tory. Today the morale and education of our 
occupation forces and of our heroic men and 
women in military hospitals is being main- 
tained through the continuous use of film pro- 
grams. 

Said General Doolittle recently, “The mil- 
lions of men who were in foxholes and behind 
the lines will bear testimony of what films have 
done. You know that the man in combat 
wanted more than anything else to be home. 
Of course he couldn’t come home until his job 
was finished, but you carried home to him out 
there on the far-flung battlefronts. You did it 
with motion pictures you actually added 
to the combat man-hours by boosting the mo- 
rale of our fighting men.” 

To the motion picture industry, to the film- 
makers who donated millions of feet of raw 
film and to the U. S. makers of projection 
equipment, screens and accessories whose prod- 
uct stood the test of sea and air transpert, of 
Arctic blasts and humid Tropics. This sturdy 
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lomm equipment from the factories of Ampro, 
Bell & Howell, DeVry, Kodak, Mills, RCA, 
and Victor, together with equipment from I]lus- 
travox and SVE and screens from Da-Lite, 
Radiant and Raven has stood the test of gruel- 
ing hours of use and abuse throughout the 
world. 

In these pages, we bring you a fragmentary 
pictorial record of the Army’s shows ’round the 
world: the story of 204 weeks of showings of 
over 43,000 prints of feature subjects alone plus 
33,236 short subjects which were delivered to 
the Overseas Motion Picture Service. Showings 
ran into hundreds of thousands before count- 
less millions of G. I.’s. The soldiers of Britain, 
France, Russia and our other Allies were fur- 
nished the same U. S. equipment. 

Other articles in this section tell the story of 
operation and maintenance of projection equip- 
ment and of the Overseas Motion Picture Serv- 
ice program. Together with the stories of Army 
film distribution, library and exchange opera- 
tions they furnish a great deal of valuable back- 
ground for industry, the schools and the com- 
munity of this land and of our neighbors 
throughout the world. What has been done in 
war can be done better in peace. Let the record 
stand. OHC 
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* THis Is THE sTORY, in pictures, of how pic- 


tures served in the field of worldwide operations. 
Filed by the Signal Corps combat cameramen 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and from 
nearly all other parts of the globe, this is pic- 
torial evidence of the conditions under which 
our G.I.’s fought and rested to fight again. 

But in these pictures, too, is visual evidence 
of conditions under which U. S. made projec- 
tion equipment brought the films to the boys. 
On grassy hillsides in Italy, in the mud of Ger- 
many and the steaming tropics of the South 
Pacific, they saw movies from Home brought 
to the screen through the modern miracle of 
16mm which made it possible to get equipment 
to more places and to get more films there with 
greater regularity. 

In the pictures you'll find familiar faces and 
familiar tradenames from Camden, Rochester, 
Davenport and Chicago will be recognizable, 
too. They were all there, on the job until and 
after, the Victory. 

IN THE Pictures (LEFT ABOVE AND Down) 
Iraty: G.I.’s see movies in the field and Cap- 
tain Lloyd Knechtae, APS, works with a camera 
unit making a special film on G.I. Movies. (Be- 
low left) Showing 16mm films in an advanced 
base hospital setup in a church, Mediterranean 
Theater. (Right) Setting a dual projection unit 
in desert for the evening show (Mediterranean 
Theater). (Left below ) Oran, Avcertia: Special 
Service Projectionists Cpl. Arvino Maiuri, C pl. 
Donald Froelich and Pfc. Ross W. Migielli put 
on a show for the boys. (Right) Getting ready 
for a 16mm show in the Petrovariano Area, 
Iraty. (Botton) U. S. Special Service troops 
provide movies for the citizens of the liberated 
French town of Mazisy, France, on Bastille Day. 

* * * 

BeELow) A couple of U.S. projectors ready for 
action in the projection booth of an Army port- 
able theatre setup somewhere “over there.” 
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(Above) A couple of G. Is set up a 16mm 
sound projector for a showing “somewhere over 
there.” 


"... wherever G. I.'s fought 
and rested for the fight..." 


* 3,000 shows every night for 1,000,000 men 
was Army’s standard distribution service on 
16mm projectors! World premieres ala G. I. 
were frequent occurrences as three new enter- 
tainment features each week sped from the 
U. S. to the troops overseas by ship and plane 
most often the latter! Selection of pictures 
was based on the observed likes and dislikes of 
personnel as reported from the field to a special 
board of officers and civilian consultants. 

A program of short subjects, the G. I. Movie 
Weekly, was also sent out each week by Over- 
seas Motion Picture Service. Technicolor films 
were liberally included in the entertainment 
features sent abroad and such outstanding spe- 
cial pictures as Two Down and One to Go 
were entirely made in Technicolor for world- 
wide distribution. 

Men at the front got the latest films; then 
prints were circuited back to the bases. The 
audience wore battle dress, if you’re interested 
in a style note, and showings were likely to be 
interrupted at any time. Mostly though, any 
Japs that infiltrated our lines in the South Pa- 
cific were there to see the pictures and glad to 
get the hell out afterward. One G. I. Special 
Service setup was captured intact by the Japs 
and it is reported that the Nip commanding 
officer became a deity among the Jap troops 
who thus saw their first good movies since 


Pearl Harbor. 


IN THE Pictures (RIGHT ABOVE AND Down 


New Guinea: Pfc. Joseph T. Myles threads a 
16mm sound projector mounted on a truck. 
The movies were shown in a C-47 revetment at 
Ward’s Drome, Port Moresby, New Guinea. 
(Belou left) On their way to the movies: a 
truckload of G. Is at a South Pacific base. 
(Right) A base hospital group gets a little re- 
laxation at a G. I. movie showing in a South 
Pacific area. (Next below, left) This jungle 
theatre shows typical G. I. ingenuity in con- 
structing an advance base setup for nightly 
movies. (Right) A pretty WAC and a familiar 
U. S. sound projector get together for the 
night’s show. (Bottom panel) New Caeponia: 
Natives see their first movie in the French 
Protestant Church Mission building at Doneva 
when Chaplain Lonnie Knight, USA, sponsored 
a showing of “The King of Kings.” 
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...and U. S. equipment was there! 


*®& On Attu and Iceland as on Guadalcanal and 
Saipan, the familiar nightly show was the G. I.’s 
only relaxation as well as his best line of com- 
munication and instruction. Whenever changes 
in battle techniques, new hints on taking care 
of personnel in the field, and other information 
had to be brought to all the men and women in 
our armed forces, they turned to films. 

U. S. equipment had to stand up, had to do 
the job consistently and deliver the message as 
well as providing vital morale and recreation. 
Take a look at these G. I. audiences, sampled 
the world over: 


In THE Pictures (Lert ABOvE AND Down) 
Montsray, France: Officers and enlisted men 
gather in barn to see world premiere of Gary 
Cooper's “Casanova Brown.” (Below, left) A 
field hospital audience watches intently as the 
screen is set fora G.I. showing. (Next below, 
left) The now widely known Shadow Box 
Screen in use for an outdoor showing for G.1.’s. 

Right, long panel) Cpl. Wallace Vontin is the 
operator at a VERDUN, FRANCE, world premiere 
for G. I.’s of “Rhapsody in Blue.” (The thea- 
tre is a converted stable.) Atciers, NortTu 
Arrica: Sgt. Harvey D. Tyre is the man who 
takes the boredom out of G. I. evenings; he 
also built the booth and installed the U.S. pro- 


jectors used for nightly showings to all troops. 
(Below) A French church serves for G.I. movie 
showings as the Special Service operator gets a 
familiar 16mm sound projector ready. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE & 


OF PROJECTORS IN THE FIELD 


by Captain Edwin B. Levinson 


F A SOLDIER is asked about his most 

striking impressions of army life, both in 

training and in active war theaters, one 
which will be outstanding is that of the motion 
pictures which played such a great part in this 
training, and which did so much to relieve the 
monotony and the tension of army existence. 
Certainly never before in history has the audio- 
visual medium been employed on such an in- 
tensive scale both for entertainment and as a 
medium for mass education and training. 


The soldier received his first exposure 
to the Army training film within his first day 
of basic training. With the aid of training 
films he learned the use of weapons, the tech- 
nique of hand-to-hand fighting, military cour- 
tesy and deportment, personal hygiene and 
other routine and special skills of the military 
profession. The training film was used to teach 
such abstruse subjects as how to fly an airplane, 
what to do in case of torpedo attack or sinking, 
and how to make friends and influence people, 
whether in the British Isles or in the bush coun- 
try of New Guinea. He gained a basic compre- 
hension of the enemy nature from showings of 
captured German and Japanese films. He came 
to understand the threat to democracy and his 
individual way of life from the famous Why We 
Fight series. And when his training days were 


over the entertainment film followed him wher- 
ever he went, supplying welcome amusement 
and a bond with the country he had left behind. 

The army eniertainment and training films 
were projected on commercial 16mm _ sound 
projectors procured from established manufac- 
turers. This equipment offered the primary 
advantage of light weight, portability, simplicity 
of operation, low cost, and ease of manufacture. 
Certain problems, however, were encountered 
in the procurement and use of substandard 
equipment which greatly complicated opera- 
tional and maintenance problems. 

By rough approximation, the U. S. Army has 
procured and used 22,000 complete 16mm 
sound projectors since Pearl Harbor. As a re- 
sult of this tremendous demand, and of the 
requirements of the other services, it was im- 
possible to procure sufficient projectors of any 
one manufacture to fill the immediate needs of 
the Army. Moreover, at the outset the manu- 
facturers were entirely engaged in making com- 
plete equipment, and were unable to supply 
sufficient replacement parts to insure adequate 
maintenance in the field. 


The maintenanee problem was further 
complicated by the conditions and hours of 
work to which projector equipment was sub- 
jected. Projectors which had been designed for 


(Below) What projection equipment had to surmount in field operations: a graphic representa- 
tion of conditions encountered on a South Pacific island. (Right) U.S. projectors in Army training 
and maintenance activities. 
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limited civilian use were employed on a scale 
corresponding to and frequently surpassing that 
theatrical 
localities varied from 


which is expected of professional 


equipment. Operating 
the extreme cold ol Greenland, Iceland, and 
Alaska, to the tropical heat and humidity of 
the South Pacific and the China-Burma-India 
theater. Weather records from a typical South 
Pacific island show a total annual rain fall of 
121 inches, with 221 days of rain, an average 
humidity of 95% and temperatures up to 
140 F. Thus in addition to the factors of wear 
and overuse, projectionists and repairmen were 
forced to contend with varied problems of all- 
weather lubrication, corrosion, fungus growth, 
and electrical failure. How these difficulties 
were met and overcome is a story in itself, and 
should be of interest to those who contemplate 
large-scale 16mm 


post-war use ol projector 


equipment. 


It was realized outset that 
trained operating and maintenance personne! 


from the 


were a requisite for the proper functioning ol 
projector equipment. Army schools were estab- 
lished to train a large body of projectionists and 
specialized repairmen. Training manuals were 
written and distributed, which supplied com- 
plete step-by-step directions for operation, 
Maintenance func- 


tions were organized on an 


maintenance, and repair. 
“echelon” basis, 
ranging from simple on-the-spot repairs, to the 
most complicated overhaul and refitting in 5th 
echelon machine shops. Moisture- and fungus- 
proofing procedures were established. Lists of 
maintenance parts were drawn up and used as 
a basis for replacement of components. 

As regards the needs for replacement parts, 
and the incidence of failure and wear, Army 
experience shows that no components are en- 
tirely dependable under difficult operating con- 
ditions. For example, the photocell unit used 
in the sound optical system of the projector 
may be expected to last one to three years in 
ordinary use. In army use, however, one pro- 
jector sometimes required as many as forty cells 
per year, fluctuations of power supply, over- 
loading, shock in handling, and weather exact- 
ing a disproportionate toll. 

Some idea of the incidence of 
breakage of 


wear and 
component parts in connection 
with a typical 16mm projector in military use, 
may be gained from a study of the maintenance 
parts supplied in a Signal Corps Equipment 
Maintenance List. The spare parts actually 
accompanying each equipment include the fol- 
lowing items: 4 drive belts, 2 each feed, re- 
wind, and take-up belts, four motor brushes, 
five fuses, one pilot lamp, two exciter lamps, 
two projection lamps, and a complete set of 
tubes. The requirement of a complete set of 
amplifier tubes may seem excessive unless it is 
realized that transportation and 
exacted a high toll in breakage. 


handling 
Chis was par- 
ticularly noticeable when projectors were re- 
moved from their packing crates for air tran 
portation, as in the flight over the Himalayan 
“hump.” 


For complete maintenance of th equip- 


ment, a typical equipment maintenance list 


provides 138 individual replacement parts, in- 


cluding arm assemblies, motor armature and 


field windings, ball bearings, shaft bushings 
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film intermittent components, capacitors, re- 


sistors, gears, condensing lenses, film guide 
shaft sprockets, 


transformers, and assorted smaller parts. Also 


rollers, pulleys, assemblies, 
included with each equipment are a Technical 
Manual, Lubrication Chart, camel hair brush, 
oil can, and a supply of light lubricating oil. 

The final attack on the problem of mainte- 
nance and repair was made by distribution into 
the field of tool kits which provided for com- 
plete repair and adjustment of projector equip- 
ment. It is interesting to note that the 
American War Standard Test Films for 16mm 
motion picture sound projectors were consid- 
ered as tools and were distributed as such. The 
test films for warble, resolving power, and 
scanning beam were part of upper echelon tool 
kits, and the buzz track, flutter, multifrequency. 
signal level, and sound focusing films were pro- 
vided to the lower echelons. 


The question is frequently asked as to what 
new projection equipment has been developed 


during the war. Actually no completely rede- 





signed projector has been produced. 


A step in 
this direction was made by a joint Army-Navy 
committee in drawing up a specification for a 
service model projector. Several models were 
actually submitted under this specification, but 
did not completely meet the requirements of 
military use. However the experience of the 
manufacturers in working against this specifica- 
tion will no doubt result in post-war commer- 
cial equipment embodying increased rugged- 
ness, weather resistance, and improved sound 
and picture quality. Moreover, the standard 
models actually procured by the Army during 
the later years of the war represent a consid- 
erable improvement over their pre-war counter- 
parts, particularly in the moisture-proof coating 
of electrical components, the use of finer me- 
chanical tolerances, and the institution of case 
hardened metals and improved bearing types. 
The life of electrical parts has been doubled or 
trebled, shuttle parts show less tendency toward 
“undercutting,” and _ picture steadiness _ is 
noticeably increased. 

So far as operational problems are concerned, 
no insurmountable difficulties were encountered. 
Naturally equipment which had been designed 
originally for projection to audiences of two to 
three hundred did not afford adequate sound 
volume or picture brilliance for audiences o 
1,000 or more. A successful attempt was madi 
to increase 


the sound capacity and throw of 
projection equipment. This projector consisted 


u 


of a standard 16mm picture head mounted 


a high intensity arc light source, and used a 
booster amplifier with “hypex” type loud speak- 
ers. It could project adequately to audiences 
of 3,500 or over. Where such equipment was 
not available in the field, recourse was occasion- 
ally made to public address systems for added 
sound coverage. 

As to projection screens, there has always 
existed considerable disagreement both in the 
services and outside as to the relative merits of 
beaded and matte surfaces. The tendency in 
military use is toward the use of matte surfaces, 
which provide a larger angle of view. The 
beaded reserved for class-room 
showings where small audiences prevail. A 
large shadow box screen was developed which 
may be useful for daytime commercial show- 
ings outdoors. 


screens are 


But what has been described here are the 
mere details of a program which has been 
brought successfully to near-completion. The 
emphasis of the Army film program has now 
shifted from training for war to training for 
peace. The recent film distribution of the Sig- 
nal Corps has included such subjects as de- 
mobilization and the point system, the readjust- 
ment of the soldier to civilian life, vocational 
retraining, and the use of artificial limbs and 
appliances. Films are being used in the hos- 
pitals for entertainment and _ occupational! 
therapy. In this way the film assists in the com- 
pletion of the cycle from peace to war and back 
to peace again. 


One salient faet stands out, however, in 
relation to the post-war development of the 
information and substandard entertainment 
film. The returning soldier has been imbued 
with an understanding and an appreciation of 
the film as an educational form. He has seen 
it work. He has come to depend upon it in 
military life. He will support it in civilian life. 
The soldier constitutes a ready-made audience, 
an invitation—and also a challenge—to the 
creative minds of our educators, manufacturers, 
distributors, and producers. 


Teday’s Army Films 


* Recent Army films have been exemplary in 
theme and content in meeting current Army 
problems: These deserve mention: 

Don’t Be a Sucker (EF 6) shows the soldier 
awaiting discharge how prejudices against 
racial and minority groups can be used as tools 
for destroying a nation. The soap box agitator 
on the street corner compares to the beginning 
of the Nazi plot to split Germany into many 
small groups by appealing to prejudices. The 
same thing “can happen here” if Americans are 
suckers. 

Your Job in Germany (OF 8) gives the oc- 
cupational troops a forceful presentation of the 
soldier's job in Germany 


the job of safe- 


guarding the peace—explaining in the soldier’s 
own language why he must remember that he 
is in enemy country and govern himself ac- 


cordingly. 
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The Overseas Motion Picture Service 


by Captain Seymour R. Mayer, Chief, OMPS Branch, SCPC 


FFICERS of the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center closed the 
books on the biggest overseas film distri- 

bution program ever conducted, the 16mm “gift 
film” operation of SCPC’s Overseas Motion 
Picture Service. 


have just 


The last of the 43,306 feature pictures and 
3,236 short subject prints donated in 16mm 
by the motion picture industry have gone on 
their way to the armed forces overseas. From 
now on, entertainment films for soldiers over- 
seas are being purchased on a commercial basis 
by the Army Motion Picture Service, which 
has always operated War Department theatres 
at posts, camps and stations in this country. 
These commercial 16mm prints will be shown 
free to military personnel overseas. 


2 
Re 


The Overseas Motion Picture Service had 
served, at its peak, 21 overseas exchanges. On 
one night, that of June 1, 1945, a worldwide 
survey showed that OMPS films were seen by 
upwards of 1,900,000 soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines at more than 6,000 separate perform- 
ances, everywhere from a few hundred yards 
back of the front lines to captured theatres in 
occupied territory. 

The importance of these entertainment films 
has been attested by Henry L. Stimson, recently 
retired Secretary of War, who told the motion 
picture industry that “in the field of entertain- 
ment the showing of motion pictures to our 
troops has been their number one source o! 
pleasure.” 

One of the most notable achievements of the 
Overseas Motion Picture Service was its success 
in obtaining overseas world premieres for the 
troops. Among pictures shown via OMPS be- 
fore they were released to the public here have 
been Rhapsody in Blue, Week-end at the Wal- 
dorf, The Big Sleep, Captain Eddie, Blood on 
the Sun, My Reputation, Conflict, Saratoga 
Trunk, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Devotion, 
Casanova Brown, Going My Way, and others. 
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Saipan, Iwo Jima, Anzio, Aachen 
GJI2s fought 


ra he revel 
movies follox ed to pro ide re- 


laxation so important to their morale. 





The Overseas Motion Picture Service oper- 
ated as a branch of the Distribution Division 
of SCPC, with the writer as Chief, and Ist Lt. 
Jerome M. Weisfeldt as Assistant Chief. Major 
John W. Hubbell, as Industry Liaison Officer 
of the Distribution Division, supervised relations 
with the motion picture companies. 

The recent “GI Oscars” 
Hayworth, 


awarded to Rita 
Bing Crosby and Jennifer Jones 
were based on popularity polls of soldier movie 
fans overseas, who attended 16mm shows wher- 
ever they were stationed. In addition to serving 
these soldiers. however, the OMPS branch has 
also served the Navy and Marine Corps, acting 
as the sole administrative agency of the armed 
forces for the 
films. 


motion picture industry’s gift 


Shipments to al! film exchanges overseas, 
except for those in the ETO and Newfound- 
land, were made by air, with a print order of 
127 prints for each black and white film receiv- 
ing world-wide distribution. 


A minimum of three features was shipped 


each week, with non-combat areas receiving a 


fourth picture. Seventy-five prints of 


Technicolor picture chosen for shipment were 


every 


made available by the motion picture industry 
(Technicolor’s facilities for processing wert 
more limited than was the case with black and 
white. 

In addition to serving overseas exchanges, 
the OMPS branch has provided the latest films 
for showing on Army and Navy transports. The 
men returning from overseas on the Queen 
liners, for example, have had their choice of 
six first-run or world premiere films on every 
crossing. 

Perhaps the most sincere tribute to the ac- 
complishments of the Army’s 16mm entertain 
ment film program has been the entry of the 
major film companies into their own 16mm dis- 
tribution programs. Prior to the war, the major 
studios thought so little of the possibilities of 
“narrow gauge” distribution that they quite 
willingly sold 16mm rights to concerns special- 
izing in that field. As Variety recently put it: 
“An entirely new facet of film distribu- 
tion, which will evolve itself into a 
million-dollar 


multi- 


business before many months 
have passed, has opened up for the major com- 
panies. This is the selling of 16mm prints ol 
entertainment pictures to U. S. exhibitors in 
conjunction with the present sale of 


pictures. 


9c 
99MM 


“Basis for this overall plan, which began re- 
cently in connection with foreign distribution 
of Hollywood pictures, is the experience of the 
armed forces during the war just ended. Army 
and Navy showed distribs what could be done 
with 16mm prints and projection equipment, 
also bringing out the fact that there is now a 
ready-made market for this type product among 
the millions of servicemen and women who 
were entertained and educated by films shown 
solely in 16mm throughout the world.” 
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Testing performance of a loudspeaker unit in the Pictorial Engineering Laboratory’s cold chamber. 


PICTORIAL ENGINEERING & RESEARCH 


Army's Work in Improving Motion Picture Photography & Projection 


by Major Lioyd T. Goldsmith, Director, PERL Division, SCPC 


HE ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 

into the war, and its metamorphosis from 

a relatively unprepared and peaceful na- 
tion to its present military preeminence, re- 
quired an unexampled expansion in all phases 
of military activity and equipment. Great 
strides were required in the apparatus of photo- 
graphic than in air 
artillery, transport, and supply. The enormity 
of the problem facing the Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice may be better appreciated when it is real- 
ized that in order to meet the demands for 


photographic equipment, it was necessary at the 


coverage no less power, 


outset to rely entirely upon photographic mate- 
rial which had been designed for commercial 
and civilian use. Thus it was the problem ol 
the Pictorial Engineering and Research Labora- 
tories not only to improve and adapt existing 
equipment to military use, but to investigate, 


design, and develop new types of equipment 


The history of the Pictorial Engineering 
and Research Laboratory PERL 
closely parallels where 
it did not actually precede the development ol 


Division—or 
as it is called for short 


Modification of camera designs made possible the new Eyemo 


the photographic service in the Signal Corps. 
PERL was established at the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center on the 11th of April 1943. 
Its staff consisted of three officers and two sec- 
retarial assistants, and it was housed in one 
small office room. There this first nucleus of 
the present PERL Division commenced to make 
procurement tests of photographic equipment, 
and to write procurement specifications, photo- 
graphic training manuals, and technical litera- 
ture. Viewed in retrospect it was a tiny and 
seemingly inconsequential organization, in rela- 
tion to problems resulting from the first or- 
ganized attempt by the Ground Forces to test 
and procure photographic equipment for purely 
military uses. 


Im time. PERL Division grew and expanded 
its functions. A branch was organized to deal 
in maintenance problems, incidence of failure, 
and the procurement of replacement parts. The 
engineering and research staff was expanded, 
and the testing laboratories burgeoned with 
precision instruments and testing equipment. 


Intensive coordination was established with the 


( right 


other Services through the War Committee on 
Photography, and with the photographic in- 
dustry through the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. In sum, the Pictorial Engineering and 
Research Laboratories became a major center 
of research and development for motion pic- 
ture, ground still, and special purpose photo- 
graphic equipment. 

The work in which PERL engaged may best 
be illustrated by describing specific projects. 
Some resulted in improved camera equipment, 
such as the adaptation of Motion Picture 
Camera PH-330, the Bell and Howell Eyemo. 
PERL Division was responsible for a number 
of changes in this camera which resulted in 
simplification, more convenient operation, and 
enhanced versatility. modifications 
of the Eyemo design were made, based both on 
study by the camera by PERL engineers and 
on reports received from motion picture cam- 
eramen in the various theaters of war. These 
changes included a relieved aperture plate, a 
hand trigger release, an improved winding key, 
increased spring drive capacity, behind-the-lens 
filter slots, and anti-reflection coated lenses. 


Successive 


Associated with this project was the develop- 
Variable 


ment of a Focus Viewfinder, 





The Cunningham combat camera in use. 


PH-532/UF. This viewfinder mounted on the 
door of the camera, and embodied a single 
optical system capable of instantaneous adjust- 
ment to match the field of view of lenses from 
25mm to 250mm. The modified Eyemo camera 
became a basic piece of Signal Corps equip- 
ment, and accounted for 90% or 
combat footage shot during the war. 

Another project resulted [Turn to page 98) 


more of all 


A PERL technician tests the transmission of motion picture lenses. 
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AMERA- 


The Combat Photographer 


by 1st. Lt. Leonard Spinrad, SCPC 


HE INFANTRY AND THE CAVALRY 
and the “engineers with hairy ears” come 
back from the wars with a tired feeling 
and a touch of glamor. The combat camera- 
men of the Signal Corps return with the same 
tired feeling, practically no glamor, and a large 
portion of history packed tight in their cameras. 

As unobtrusive professionals performing a 
vital military job, they did their shooting with 
the very first combat waves and with the last. 
So thorough and so complete has been their 
coverage that the Army’s historical files contain 
millions of feet of motion picture footage from 
the fighting fronts. 

At the Signal Corps Photographic Center at 
Astoria, under the supervision of the Army 
Pictorial Service, this footage is being edited 
and assembled into various subject categories. 
For the European campaign there are or will 
soon be assembled pictorial histories of the 
battle of Normandy and the battle of the Bulge, 
of the First Army and the Seventh and so 
forth. These films are the Army’s most graphic 
historical “texts”; their use has been indicated 
for training and planning purposes, as well as 
for the archives. 


The whole pattern of our victory in the 
Pacific is recorded on celluloid. Some of this 
film has been used for the “industrial incen- 
tive” films, which helped bring home the 
urgency of our needs to war workers and com- 
placent citizens. Some has been used in the 
training films which helped build the victorious 
Army. Some has been given to the newsreels, 
and some has been held by various branches of 
the War Department for study and analysis. 
All this reservoir of motion picture footage, 
from the far corners of the earth, is waiting to 
become history. It comes from the four corners 
of the earth. It comes from men who wince 


perceptibly when they are called “knights of 
the lens.” They have seen more action and 
more history in the making than they ever 
thought to find. The only time they talk about 
their experiences is when they write caption 
sheets to explain the films they take; but they 
can sound off when they have to. 


Aboard an invasion eraft just before 
the first of the Philippine landings, a combat 
cameraman heard a couple of infantrymen 
grumbling that “if that guy had a gun in his 
hand instead of a camera he’d be some help 
to us.” This kind of talk did not sit well with 
the photographer. He went over to the infan- 
trymen. 

“Written any letters lately?” he asked. 

The infantrymen said of course they had 
written letters; but the doggone censorship rules 
cut out everything they wanted to say. They 
wanted to tell the folks back home what a 
doughfoot was up against in the Pacific. 

The cameraman grinned. “That’s what I’m 
here for,” he said. “You can’t tell ’em half as 
much as I can with my camera. Or would you 
rather have some guy in Hollywood tell ’em, 
with a movie hero and a nice safe studio set?” 

The infantrymen were won over. The battle 
hasn’t always been that easy for the camera- 
men. Today, with the war over, the photog- 
raphers still recall a little war of their own. 

In the early stages of World War II, the 
Signal Corps’ combat photographic personnel 
were grievously troubled by the difference be- 
tween their status and that of war correspond- 
ents. The correspondents in Italy, for example, 
drove up in Public Relations jeeps, took their 
pictures and conducted their interviews, and 
then drove back to the comparative comfort of 
rear echelon lodgings. The Signal Corps 
photographers took the [Turn to page 84) 


(BELOW AND RIGHT) Combat photographers in action on fighting fronts ’round the world. 
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Preparation, Explanation, Demonstration, 





Application and Examination 


that’s Army routine in the training of cameramen, 





Training the Army Cameraman 


ROM THE TIME of the first Selective 
Service induction until Pearl Harbor, the 
principal method of procuring Army 
Photographers was to accept into the Signal 
Corps those men who were professional photog- 
raphers in civilian life. There was, at this time, 
in operation, a Photographic School at Ft 
Monmouth, New Jersey, but total enrollment 
averaged only 35 students, and the School only 
taught Still Picture subjects. Class room theory 
was stressed. For example some of the subjects 
taught were The History of Photography, 
Optics, and How Lenses Are Made. The sub- 
ject of Army Organization was taught directly 
from a pamphlet published by an Insurance 
Company. Those men who were destined to be 
motion picture technicians were absorbed by 
the old Training Film Production Lab, and 
here at the Lab, just as in civilian life, those 
with the best civilian experience were the op- 
erators, those with the least experience becan 


the assistants and learned the hard way. 


This procedure proved adequate for th: 
time being, but after Pearl Harbor, when th: 
call came for combat cameramen and more 
combat cameramen, the 


Army 


process, like every 
Program, had to be 
geared to a modern war. Now, it became neces- 
sary to reorganize the Photographic School t 


encompass every phase of photography and to 


other Training 


increase the enrollment a hundred fold 
Because of this immediate need for photog- 

raphers, the courses were of necessity short in 

length, eight weeks at first, but fortunately this 
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by Major Arthur L. Gaskill 


brief curriculum was offset at the start by 
the nucleus of good photographers from civi- 
lian life. And many a man entered the School 
immediately to become an instructor. With the 
influx of more and more men into the Army 
with less experience in photography, it became 
necessary to lengthen the course from time to 
time and at the present writing, most courses 
at the School are of 17 weeks duration. There 
were no books on how to teach a photographic 
course in eight weeks—there were no lesson 
plans. The first motion picture class was taught 
completely “ad lib,” while lesson plans were 


Climbing down cargo nets became a reality over- 
seas: two embryo cameramen learn how in 
training. 




























































































written at night for the next class. That first 
class was truly a “guinea pig.” 


From the start. it was recognized that 
practical work had to be the theme—no time 
to tell a man the formula of a lens or what 
the circle of confusion was, and he didn’t need 
it. He had to bring back pictures from the 
battlefield, but the pictures had to be good, and 
the territory to be covered was world wide. 
Although the School has grown by leaps and 
bounds, more than 2,500 students having grad- 
uated since 1942, and although the lesson plans 
have been changed dozens of times and new 
courses added, this doctrine still remains. First. 
the student learns his equipment, so the han- 
dling of it becomes second nature, then he learns 
In Still and 
Motion Picture camera work this latter is of 
prime importance. Whether the picture is for 
documentary, tactical, analytical, straight news 
reporting, or for the historical records, How to 


what to do with this equipment. 


Tell a Story with a Camera, is what the School 
stresses the most. 

The job of training men to cover the war in 
photography in the short time allowed seemed 
quite a problem in 1942. As you judge combat 
cameramen, remember the news and newsreel 
pictures of Normandy Beach, of Aachen, of 
Italy, of Sicily, of Okinawa, of Corrigidor, of 
Luzon. Remember, too, the documentaries such 
as Tunisian Victory, San Pietro, Attack, The 
True Glory, and thousands of other pictures be- 
cause wherever the fight was, there, too, was 
the Army Signal Corps cameraman. 
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G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 
are now available in quantity 


e Get the G-E lamps you need! 


e Have all the ““spares”’ you want! 





Here’s why you'll want to be sure they’re G-E 


1 G-E Projection lamps are designed to fit the 3 They’re precision built and rigidly inspected. 
specific optical needs of equipment using them. That means uniformly dependable performance 
from replacements. 


? They have differentially coiled lamp filaments (on 


most popular sizes). That means more light—more 4 General Electric lamp research is constantly at 


work on further improvements. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


uniform screen brightness. 
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How Is Combat Footage Used? 


by Major Warren Wade 
Assistant to the Executive Producer, SCPC 


nN Army Captain with the Signal Corps 

was brought into a field hospital on Oki- 

nawa. He was badly wounded. A couple 
of days later, when he was able to talk, a 
Colonel in the bed next to him introduced 
himself and said, “I see you’re with the Signal 
Corps.” The Captain said, “Yes, I’m with the 
Army Pictorial Service.”” The Colonel looked at 
him for a minute and then said, “Don’t tell me 
you’re one of those crazy b who go ashore 
wmed with a camera.” 

On all battlefronts, combat photographers 
trained at Signal Corps Photographic Center, 
made this the most photographed war of all 
times. With Signal Corps Photographic Center 
as a focal point, the Army Pictorial Service 
conducted an ambitious global military photo- 
graphic operation. Some of the combat pho- 
tographers didn’t come back, some came through 
all right, but others are going to carry some 
bad scars for life. What did they get for the 
price paid: COMBAT FOOTAGE! 


Overseas combat footage was trans- 
mitted from theaters of operation on the high- 
est available priority. Immediately 
receipt and necessary processing, a print of all 


following 


unclassified footage was supplied to the Bureau 
of Public Relations for distribution to commer- 
cial newsreels for exhibition to the general pub- 
lic. This was the footage classified unrestricted, 
but what happened to the Restricted, Confi- 
dential, Secret, and Top Secret footage? This 
footage was of vital importance to every soldier 
in the war from the Buck Private to the Five- 
Star General. 

Staff Film Reports: The weekly Staff Film 
Report was a secret weekly release of combat 
photography to the higher echelons. This digest 
of two to four thousand feet made it possible for 
Staff members to view the most important hap- 
penings on all fronts and the latest developments 


in technique and equipment with unparalleled 
promptness. 

Major General Weible, Director Military 
Training, Army Service Forces, described Staff 
Film Reports as “among the finest pictorial 
products of the war.” Major General Ingles, 
Chief Signal Officer, said in praise: “No other 
medium could possibly have accomplished this 
Lord Mountbatten, Supreme Allied 
Commander, wrote from Southeast Asia Com- 
mand Headquarters: “The Staff Film Reports 
are exhibited in the War Room and are viewed 
by one hundred of my Staff Officers weekly. 
They are shown to the officers of OSS, to the 
Officers of the Allied Ground Forces at Army 
Group Headquarters and to the Officers of the 
Eastern Fleet at Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser’s 
Headquarters. 


mission.” 


This gives them a very wide 
circulation, and they are viewed by a great 
number of officers who are unanimous in their 
enthusiasm for the pictures. We find them en- 
lightening and instructive, and for many of the 
officers they are the only method of keeping 
contact with happenings throughout the world.” 

Mechanically the makeup of the Staff Film 
Report required the screening of over 250,000 
feet a week, which was cut down to the limits 
of two to four reels. The editing, cutting, nar- 
rating and dubbing was of necessity done at 
high speed, yet not a release date was missed 
of the 67 issues. 


Training Films. Films played a very im- 
portant part in training 8,000,000 civilians to 
be soldiers. At the start these training films had 
to be made from the manual. The teaching of 
the manual, the experiments on the proving 
ground, the maneuvers held under combat con- 
ditions and the experiences of seasoned vet- 
erans of other wars were upset many times 
during this war. The combat film that was 
shot on the spot set down the new rules. This 
film was quickly cut into training films, doc- 


trines were quickly changed, and what actually 
happened under combat conditions was shown 
to the men in these training films that were re- 
vised with combat footage. A great percentage 
of our boys learned what to do under actual 
combat conditions the easy way, through these 
training films that had been revised with com- 
bat footage. Such footage showed many troops 
at the Port of Embarkation, who had finished 
their training, that the things they were told to 
do actually paid off. 

Many a soldier laughed when he was told it 
was important that he change his socks when 
his feet were wet. Trench Foot became a grave 
threat to the health and efficiency of our troops. 
At General Eisenhower’s request for a film, 
combat cameramen in the field quickly made 
footage of bad cases of the condition. This was 
incorporated with instructions on prevention 
from the Medical Corps, and the finished film 
Trench Foot was rushed to completion in the 
record time of six weeks. It is a matter of 
record that this footage helped to keep cas- 
ualties from Trench Foot to a minimum. 


Combat footage corrected the design 
of the mortars. Ordnance found that the mor- 
tars did not hold up under tough combat usage. 
It was the combat cameraman who recorded 
the deficiencies under fire. The film gave a very 
accurate blueprint of the changes needed. 

The doctrine on street fighting or combat in 
towns was extensively rewritten after combat 
footage was received. It showed how street 
fighting actually existed and what training was 
necessary for house-to-house combat. The com- 
bat footage on flame throwers in action showed 
what was necessary to smoke the Japs out of 
their caves. It was a new and important method 
of fighting wherein doctrine could not be writ- 
ten down until the practical side of it was 
shown on combat film. 

A picture on American Military Government 
in Italy was made entirely of combat footage. 
This recorded the practical side of dealing with 
liberated areas and the lessons learned were re- 
corded and passed on to other units who moved 
into the liberated areas. The Provost Marshal 
General’s Office was vitally interested in the 
pictures of traffic control in Normandy, for it 
showed the methods used [Turn to page 82} 
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ANIMATED CARTOON BASIC PRO- 
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INTRODUCED THE ANIMATED TECH- 
NICAL DRAWING, DURING WORLD 
WAR L. 
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BY ANY ARMY (in World War I) 





Scores of current BRAY productions are in use in INDUSTRY, SCHOOLS and other institutions. We 


know how and have the facilities to produce any kind of motion picture. 








FILM IS A WEAPON 
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age would be used in several different productions, 
each one edited and narrated for a special purpose 
From the start it was the desire of the War Depart- 
ment that in addition to our training and morale 
films for the Army, we should make pictures fo 
public release. The civilian moviegoers were en- 
titled to a frank, factual report on the war their 
sons, brothers and friends were fighting 

These public release pictures served a two-fold 
purpose. First for the soldier overseas, they an- 
swered the common G. I. complaint of neglect back 
home, of being forgotten by civilians who had no 
Secondly, for 
the civilian, they explained to families and friends 


conception of the realities of combat 


the complexities of a well-planned campaign, with 
stress on the effectiveness of American weapons, and 
on strategy designed to secure the greatest possible 
military advantage at the minimum expense of 
human life. 


Making Geed Use of Combat Footage 

It was our job at home to see that the most effe« 
tive possible use was made of the footage from 
overseas, much of it paid for in blood, Of the 1,400 
Allied cameramen on the Western Front, 101 were 
wounded and 32 killed shooting the footage whicr 
was finally edited and released in The True Glory, 
the official story of General Eisenhower’s campaigns. 
This epic of teamwork in battle was itself an able 
demonstration of teamwork in _ film-making \ 
joint Anglo-American production, The True Glory 
reduced 6,500,000 feet of film to a well-knit, 84- 
minute history of one of the world’s major cam- 
paigns, from the planning phase through the pre- 





liminary stategic bombing, D-Day, the liberation of 
Paris, the crossing of the Rhine and Germany’s final 
defeat. The story was told not only in the words of 
General Eisenhower, but also in the simple, eloquent 
voices of the footsoldiers of the Allied nations. 

The True Glory, documenting our victory in 
Europe, and Appointment in Tokyo, detailing the 
long, hard struggle in the Pacific, were the last two 
pictures made by the Army for public release. Be- 
ginning in the dark days of 1942, when the Japanese 
were swarming over the South and Southwest 
conquering the wealth of the Indies and 
threatening our last bastion at Australia, Appoint- 
ment in Tokyo explains the victorious strategy which 


Pacific, 


first checked the enemy, then pushed him back 
island by island, until our air, land and naval forces 
stood on the very doorstep of Japan’s home islands. 
All the Pacific footage was combed for this produc- 
tion, the only official film account for the public of 
the whole story of the Pacific campaigns. Here, for 
the first time, a film explained to the public the 
overall strategy, and the fighting man in the Pacific, 
who had complained of being forgotten, found sat- 
isfaction for his sacrifices in this story which ex- 
plained to his family and friends at home how vital 
to eventual victory was each step in the long road 
back, each jungle pass, each beachhead, each atoll 
and island, all of them fitting into the jigsaw pattern 
of our Appointment in Tokyo. 

Signal Corps cameramen were on hand when the 
bells rang out in Rome, signalling the end of the 
first phase of the long, bloody Italian campaign. 
Within a few weeks, some 12,000 American theaters 
were running The Liberation of Rome, detailing the 
story of the fight from Salerno to Rome. Some 


months later, when most of the American headlines 
dealt with the fighting on the Western Front, the 


American soldier freezing and fighting in the moun- 
tains of Italy complained still more bitterly of hav- 
ing been forgotten. Italy was referred to commonly 
as “the forgotten front.” 

Another picture, San Pietro, was released to the 
public, a handsome tribute to the courage and sac- 
rifices of the Fifth Army. Lieut. Gen. Mark Clark, 
the commanding general, wrote, in appreciation of 
the film, “It presented a clear picture of what the 
soldier must face in modern warfare. Such films are 
of tremendous value in orienting the people at home 
on conditions of warfare in Italy.” 

Recognition Is Vital to Morale 

This feeling of lack of recognition had also be- 
come a problem in the South Pacific. The Com- 
manding General of the Pacific Ocean Areas re- 
quested a film on the conquest of Angaur by the 81st 
Division. A picture was made, flown out to the 
Pacific and shown to the 81st. It was so successful, 
not only in meeting this specific need, but also in 
portraying with great dramatic intensity the human 
story of a Division’s baptism of fire that its exhibi- 
tion to the entire Army was followed by Treasury 
Department release of 1,000 prints to help in the 
Seventh War Bond Drive. 

In the China-Burma-India theater another trou- 
blesome problem had developed. The men had little 
understanding of their mission, inadequate realiza- 
tion of the importance of their work. They muttered 
of Army snafus, of neglect, uselessness. General 
Sultan served as narrator of the picture, Why We’re 
Here—General Sultan. With disarming directness 
he took up the C-B-I gripes one by one, disposing 
of them with a full explanation of the mission of 
his command in terms of the entire Asiatic war. 

On the home front a serious morale problem arose 

(Continued on Page Seventy-Four) 
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r VRAINING PROGRAMS consist of more than film or paper or physical equipment. 
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films another, manuals a different one. Generally, the answer is a combination 
of media. For that reason, we pioneered the “complete program” method of | 
training —audio-visual media such as motion pictures, slide films, or both, in 
conjunction with instructors guides, review manuals, reference charts, quiz 


sheets, and other materials necessary to accomplish the client's objective. 


| te «x Only this type of program—which won the highest commendation from 


the Armed forces—can do a complete, and hence efficient, job. If you agree 
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as news of continuing victories poured in from 
Europe and the Pacific General optimism led to 
an inevitable let-down in war production. At the 
Robert Patterson, then Undersecre- 


tarv of War. we undertook a series of hard-hitting 


request of Mr 


pictures to combat this dangerous feeling 

In Unconditional Surrender we brought home to 
the public with devastating frankness the hard work 
which still had to be done before launching the 
Victory parades. Brief for Invasion told American 
labor in blunt terms what was required for Ger 
T he War Speeds l p used 


combat photography to point out the relation be- 


many’s final destruction 


tween the rapid progress in the field and the in 
creased production requirements at home T he 
Enemy Strikes gave a harrowing account of our 
desperate situation in the Battle of the Bulge. Cap 
tured German film enabled us to show the public 
not only the brutal face of the enemy but also the 
power of his weapons. These sobering films were 
shown both to war workers and civilian audiences of 


some 14,000 theaters 


Industrial Incentive Film Program 


The industrial incentive films were designed to 


make certain that every man and woman in war 
production received an official report on the ck 
pendence of the front line on the assembly line. In 
15 months the audience for these pictures grew from 
60,000 to 8,500,000 workers a month, with regular 
Workers in the 


Timber in Tokyo while the 


screenings in 135,000 war plants 
lumber industry saw 
man pouring molten steel was viewing Men of Fire, 
and the textile worker left his loom long enough to 
draw inspiration from Cotton at War. Almost simul 
taneously with the first B-29 strikes on Japan, a 
film, The Birth of the B-29, was playing the wat 
factory circuit. 

Commenting on the importance of these films in 
war factories, Mr. Patterson wrote, “I am depending 
very heavily on such motion pictures to assist in 
meeting the problems of the Army’s procurement 
programs until the final defeat of both Germany 
and Japan.” 

The training film could show a soldier how to 
fight, but we also needed morale films to show him 
why he fought. The Army knew that an uninformed 
soldier is not a well-trained soldier, that the will to 
fight is as essential to victory as the skill developed 
in the training camp. 

The conventional method of orientation was a 
course of seven lectures given to each new soldier, 
explaining the background of the war. These le 
tures were often sloughed off entirely by indifferent 
training officers, who grumbled that all a man had 
to know was how to shoot his M-1 and dig a fox 
hole; this orientation routine was brass hat nonsense 
Other officers, though quite sincere and in many 
cases quite competent, found it difficult to hold the 
men’s attention with nothing but a wall map and a 
pointer. Platoon sergeants sometimes had to patrol 
the aisles, shaking men out of their slumbers, as the 
harrassed instructor droned on from his lecture 
notes, 

To replace these seven lectures, the War Depart 
ment ordered a series of seven films which came to 
be known and universally admired as the famous 
Why We Fight series. Here was no tired junior 
officer, mumbling to drowsy men, but instead a 
series of pictures which held the men on the edges 
of their seats. When the pictures ended, the men 
applauded and oftentimes they would go to see the 
films a second and third time—during off-duty 
when the post theaters featured them. His- 
tory was made exciting with Hitler and Mussolini 


hours— 


playing the world villains in actual newsreel footage. 
The conflicting issues of the war became vivid and 
suspenseful. 
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The generation drafted for this war, unlike their 
fathers in 1917, had grown up with motion pictures. 
Films were as much a part of their lives as books 
and bicycles and malted milkshakes. Many in- 
ductees had not been born when talkies supplanted 
the old silent pictures. Films, consequently, were a 
natural and familiar form of entertainment, so that 
when the Why We Fight series gave them the same 
film devices they had grown up with, they accepted 
them eagerly and enthusiastically. It was the ideal 
way of giving a message in familiar form and having 
it accepted. 

In the series, from Prelude to War to War Comes 
to America, the whole story of the war from the 
Mukden Incident to the Battle of Stalingrad was 
vividly portrayed, maps and animation supplement- 
ing newsreel and captured footage to explain simply 
and clearly how the war had developed from the 
first distant rumblings in the Far East to the inva- 
sion of Poland, and the attack on Pearl Harbor. 





G. I.’s learned the operation of complex 
mechanical equipment with training films. 


These films proved that the Army could not only 
make routine training films, but could also turn out 
exciting, informative features which stood as monu- 
ments in film making 

While the Why We Fight produced 
thoughtfully and laboriously over a period of many 


series, 


months, could clarify the basic issues of the war, the 
Army-Navy Screen Magazine, scheduled for release 
twice a month, could strike at current morale prob- 
lems, using fact and humor, animation, combat foot- 
age and specially photographed features to answer 
gripes, clear up confusions and misunderstandings, 
pass on information about new policies and plans. 

In addition to our regularly scheduled productions 
we found ourselves constantly being called on to 
turn out special projects to meet a specific problem. 
Shortly before our invasion of the Philippines we 
got a hurry-up call from the Southwest Pacific 
headquarters of General MacArthur. An orientation 
film on the Philippines was urgently needed to ex- 
plain to the invasion troops the history of the Com- 
monwealth, the courage of the Filipinos who had 
fought on Bataan and had carried on the fight 
through the guerrilla warfare. Our future relations 
might well depend on how the American soldier 
and the Filipino got along together during the first 
days of liberation. 

Technical advisers were flown to our studio, while 
film was hurriedly assembled and research begun. 
All that could be shown about the islands and the 
people had to be assembled, edited and narrated 
within six weeks. A nation-wide search for film was 
launched at once. Crews worked day and night. 
lhe deadline was met, and the prints loaded on 
planes that reached our staging areas in the Pacific 
just before the great armada set sail. Thousands of 
men saw this picture a few hours before they went 
up the gangplank, and much of the subsequent good 
feeling between the American G. I. and the lib- 
erated Filipinos was attributed to this project. 


Another special production was Your Job in Ger- 
many, a “must” for all occupation troops, which 
depicts the nature of the German people as exem- 
plified by the recurring wars they have waged within 
the last century. Soldiers with idle time on their 
hands after V-E Day saw a film Opportunity 
Knocks Again, which explained how they could 
make beneficial use of this lull. At the same time, 
through the Screen Magazine, the men were seeing 
a new series of films called 7 omorrow, covering such 
subjects as television, housing, agriculture, plastics, 
communications, aviation. Soldiers who weren't con- 
tent with this variety of screen fare and wanted to 
see something that hadn't been served up to them 
simply wrote in to the By Request staff and asked 
to see the Main Street of Chillicothe, a snowstorm, 
the Statue of Liberty or a sandwich and a glass of 
milk, and these requests were met in the Magazine. 


“Staff Film Reports” Most Valued 


In our third year at SCPC we turned out 1,016 
pictures, running to a total of 2,142,925 feet, as 
compared with 813 pictures and 1,626,541 feet the 
preceding year. The film that became most valuable 
was the weekly Staff Film Report through which 
the General Staff and Theater Commanders could 
see how new weapons stood up in combat, and could 
study details of terrain and climate, and special 
Theater Commanders 
could study not only the details of operations in 


stresses on new equipment. 


their own theaters, but also in other combat areas, 
the films thus serving as liaison between Wash- 
ington and the field, and between the various 
commands. 

The Reports were also made available to our 
Allies, Lord Mountbatten writing from the head- 
quarters of his Southeast Asia Command: 

“Through your kindness we have enjoyed seeing 
the Staff Film Reports that have been sent us regu- 
larly. These are exhibited in the War Room and 
are viewed by over 100 of my staff officers weekly. 
They are shown to the officers of the OSS, to the 
officers of Allied Ground Forces at Army Group 
Headquarters and to the officers of the Eastern 
Fleet at Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser's Headquarters. 
This gives them a very wide circulation, and they 
are viewed by a great number of officers who are 
unanimous in their enthusiasm for the pictures. We 
find them enlightening and instructive, and for many 
of the officers they are the only method of keeping 
contact with happenings throughout the world.” 

The secret and confidential material in the Staff 
Film Reports was eliminated, and the rest of the 
film released weekly to the troops as Combat Bul- 
letin. Prints of these Bulletins were sent overseas, 
and at the request of the Surgeon General, they 
were shown in every Army hospital. An average of 
324 prints was distributed each week. 


Compiling History of War in Film 


Rounding out our production program is the 
largest project of all, Historical Films, a compilation 
of a film history of the war which runs to some 600 
reels, about 500,000 feet. In 53 separate chronol- 
ogies, each one a silent picture, interspersed with 
animation and accompanied by a detailed narration 
cued to each reel, this history will serve as the 
official film record of the war, will be used for 
future study of tactics and strategy, and will facili- 
tate the library operation. 

A great variety of technical skills was mobilized 
for our production directors, writers, 
actors, producers, sound crews, animators, grips, 
projectionists, cameramen. We had, in all, about 
2,100 men and women—1,300 civilians, 600 enlisted 


program 


men and 280 officers. Success of the program de- 
manded and got, the greatest cooperation, not only 
between the various departments, but also between 
crews overseas and production units in Astoria and 
Los Angeles. 
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ment, receiving allotments, and certi- 
fying to-the availability of funds for 
each and every item bought by the 
Signal Corps Photographic Center. 

All matters pertaining to enlisted 
personnel are the concern of the Com- 
mander of Troops. Major Shull has 
been “administrating” troops in one 
capacity or other since March 1941, 
when he entered the Army -ith the 
rank of Captain. 

Captain Theodore Corday, a radio 
program and director and lawyer in 
civilian life, entered the Army as a 
private. Shortly thereafter he was 
graduated from Officer Candidate 
School as a Second Lieutenant in the 
Signal Corps. He has served as Di- 
rector of the Control Division, in 
which capacity he acts for the Com- 
manding Officer in studying and eval- 
uating the efficiency of all Post activi- 
ties. 

Production Divisions 


% Working through the staff officers 
whose duties are primarily adminis- 
trative and military, are the various 
production divisions headed by senior 
officers, at the head of which is Col- 
onel Cohen, the Executive Producer. 

His is the task of providing all the 
technical services and facilities neces- 
sary for the production of motion 
pictures and film strips. The direc- 
tors of the Training Films Division, 
Morale Films Division, Service Divi- 
sion and Combat Films Division re- 
port to Colonel Cohen and work from 
his office. A quick glance into the 
work done by these four divisions will 
help you to understand the magnitude 
of the job performed by the Execu- 
tive Producer. 

The parent—so to speak—of all the 
production units is the Training Films 
Division, operating under the guidance 
of Major Harlan Thompson, 

In the beginning, at Fort Mon- 
mouth and for some later time in 
Long Island City, the Training Films 
Division was the only production di- 
vision at the Center. Today it is one 
of several production units and its ac- 
tivities include the production of all 
training films for the ASF and the 
AGF; the actual production of all 
technical films, special productions, 
foreign adaptations, and the assign- 
ment of directors. 

A training film—as distinguished 
from other types of Army films, such 
as Screen Magazine, industrial services 
films, orientations, etc.—is a motion 
picture which is intended primarily 
for instruction. The approach is very 
direct, particularly in the “how-to-do” 
type of training film, such as: Adjust- 
ment of the Service Gas Mask, De- 
contamination Procedures, Laying the 
Field Artillery Battery, The Mitchell 
Camera. There is another group of 
training films whose mission is also to 
teach but whose approach is some- 
what different. In this latter group- 
ing are: Kill or Be Killed, Time Out, 
Pick-up, and Easy to Get. 

The former group of films is con- 
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(Above) Col. Cohen (left) and Col. 
Barrett with the Army’s coveted Service 
Award of Merit received by the Signal 
Corps Photo Center. 


cerned with instructing troops in the 
mechanics, use, care and repair of 
machinery and equipment. These pic- 
tures are technical but simple enough 
for an average man to grasp and com- 
prehend—even if he has never seen 
that particular type of equipment be- 
fore, which is very often the case with 
weapons of war, equipment and forti- 
fications of war. The second group of 
films is also concerned with teaching 
troops, but the subject is not a piece 
of concrete machinery or vehicle. The 
subject matter may be the technique 
of self-preservation in hand-to-hand 
combat, as in the picture Kill or Be 
Killed. 

Before a soldier can be considered 
thoroughly trained, certain reactions 
and responses must*be automatic and 
spontaneous. The exigencies of battle 
do not always permit thought and rea- 
soning. The enemy’s troops were 
trained for 20 years according to a 
code completely foreign to American 
men. The training of American troops, 
therefore, had to begin with a recon- 
ditioning of the mind. Aill or Be 
Killed is a training film that was de- 
signed to teach American troops the 
means and methods of self-defense 
used by the enemy so that on the 
battlefield the American soldier would 
not be at a disadvantage. The Ameri- 
can soldier, taught from infancy in 
the tradition of sportsmanship, had 
to be re-educated in the traditions of 
the enemy. 


Meeting the Audience 


To replace the film Sex Hygiene, 
seen by every Army recruit for the 
past four years, two newer pictures, 
Pick-Up and Easy to Get were pro- 
duced. Easy to Get was made with an 
all-colored cast. It presents a frank 
treatment of the misconceptions about 
venereal disease that prevail among 
colored troops. This picture uses the 
colloquialisms most common among 
our Negro soldiers, for whom previous 
films on the subject were found to be 
not wholly comprehensible or ade- 
quate. Careful research went into this 
picture to obtain the greatest possible 
authenticity of speech. A whole street 
of a Negro quarter in a southern town 
was built on the stages and the serv- 
ices of Sgt. Joe Louis and Paul Robe- 
son enlisted. 

Another type of training film, pro- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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FICTION FILMS-io FICTION FILMS, we pre- 


sent condensations of outstanding classics which 
afford students the opportunity to visualize period 
costume, architecture, manners, as well as the pag- 
eantry and adventure of the stories themselves. 
Accurate in every detail and specifically correlated 
to classroom study. 


IVANHOE — the pageantry and gallantry of 12th cen- 


tury England come alive in this original film presentation. 
The highlights of the story have been condensed into a 


’ 


| TREASURE ISLAND — As Jim Hawkins related his ex- 


periences, the magic of Treasure Island is vividly recreated. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS- Flashing swords, swash- 


9 s, gallant the whole panorama 
of 17th Century France cre captured in this exciting new 
visualization. 








CIVICS-GOVERNMENT-CITIZENSHIP 


FACT FILMS -in FACT FILMS, we present sub- 


jects designed to correlate with courses requiring 
factual information — civics, government, current 
events, economics, etc. It is their purpose to provide 
visual motivation for more complete study of the 
subject under the guidance of the instructor. 


HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW — 2 reeis—tows 


ore port of each citizen's life. How many of us, however, 
know how a law is made? Where does it originate? Through 
whet procedures does it go? What makes it the ‘‘low of 
the Land''? In HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW each step 
is sherply defined and visualized. 


VARIOUS 
VERSIONS 


Because not all schools have all 
types of visual equipment, we offer 
FICTION FILMS and FACT 
FILMS in various versions: Name 


35mm Full Color Slidefilms (ap- 6 Ve ee ee ee 


PICTORIAL FILMS, 





proximately 100 frames)... .$9.75 

2” x 2” individual Slides in Full- 

Color (approximately 100 o ) 
15. 


R. K.O. 


T and HEALTH Films 


t what will be dons 
have done and are doin 


BUILDING 





e in visual aids. 
g. Ready now! 


HEALTH AND BEHAVIOR 


In Health and Behavior Films, 


we present a series of three delightful cartoons 
—one of them, “WINKY" is in color. Tests have 
shown that these films will accomplish desired results 
with children from 6 to 15. They will fit into your 
health program. 


WINKY THE WATCHMAN — @ charming cartoon in 


sound and color. Stresses care without featuring any par- 
ticular method. Can be coordinated with dental, nutrition 
or general health programs. 


GOOD MANNERS — Johnny's behavior is atrocious, 


ond os o result he turns inte a little pig. How he becomes o 
bey again is the tale. 


GOOD HEALTH — Johnny again, but this time he learns 


how to guard his health. Wait until you see him as a 

pilot — he really learns his lesson. 

HEALTH FILMS are available in sound only. ‘‘WINKY" in 

color; the other two, in black and white. 

Winky the Watchman, 1 reel (Technicolor) 
Manners, 2 reels 75.00 

Good Health, 2 reels. 











NOTE: 1: is not our intention to offer FICTION 


FILMS and FACT FILMS as substitutes for textbook 
study, buf rather as a stimulus toward further read- 
ing and study. These visual aids are a modern tool 
to be used by the teacher for more interesting de- 
velopment of the courses in question. In FICTION 
FILMS and FACT FILMS we have achieved production 
methods which permit us to offer them at a low cost 
enabling all educational institutions to buy copies 
for their permanent film libraries. The technique, a 
cross between stili and animated photography, is 
stimulating and interesting. Although presented in 
condensed version, each film is fully illustrated by a 
complete series of original illustrations in sequence. 






MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 
RKO Building, Radio City 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete details of your 


FICTION, FACT and HEALTH FILMS 
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RADIO CITY 20, N. Y 
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Vamouncement 


HAIG and PATTERSON 
AND 


VOGUE-WRIGHT STUDIOS, INC. 


announce 


their association for the 
preparation and production of 
Visual Training Material 
for 


Industry 


Slide Films, Motion Pictures, 
Sales Manuals, Service Manuals, 


Parts Catalogs and Visual Aids 


HAIG and PATTERSON 


DAYTON CHICAGO 
Mutual Home Bidg. 469 E. Ohio St. 
Adams 9321 Whitehall 4676 


production by 
VOGUE-WRIGHT STUDIOS, INC. 


469 E. Ohio St. CHICAGO Delaware 8350 
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duced under the heading of Special 
Productions, has been the Film Bulle- 
tin, made up of captured enemy foot- 
age, combat footage made by our own 
Signal Corps photographers, and foot- 
age shot on the stages of the studio. 
The Film Bulletin is a short, informa- 
tional and instructional film designed 
to bring before a large number of 
troops as quickly as possible new de- 
velopments in the operations of equip- 
ment, new developments in troop 
movements, or in the tactics of war- 
fare, upon which military doctrine is 
not yet completely established. 

On the winter Western Front, trench 
foot spread widely among our troops. 
Their health and efficiency were seri- 
ously impaired. General Eisenhower 
sent an urgent request for a film of 
instruction, and within six weeks a 
film bulletin entitled Trench Foot was 
completed and rushed back. 

On a Pacific Island, our camera 
crews were covering the operations of 
men assaulting most dangerous and 
stubborn Jap defenses. Could not new 
methods of attack be devised? Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces, asked 
to see every foot of available film 
showing Pacific terrain and defenses. 
Within 48 hours, four reels were as- 
sembled, edited and rushed to Wash- 
ington. This picture was so valuable 
that seven additional prints were or- 
dered immediately for showing to 
groups of experts elsewhere in the 
country, for their analysis of the tac- 
tical problems. 


To Re-Establish Veterans 
% In Walter Reed Hospital lay an en- 


listed man with both hands off. He 
saw the film Meet McGonegal, a pic- 
ture showing how a man so cruelly 
deprived could still make a new life 
for himself with the aid of prosthesis. 
The enlisted man was inspired. With 
great determination and will-power he 
was able to achieve “dexterity” with 
his prosthesis (hooks) in the amazingly 
short time of six weeks. 

His own story became the subject 
of a new film, Diary of a Sergeant, to 
be shown to other men for their en- 
couragement toward self-rehabilitation. 

This picture was filmed on stages in 
Astoria and at Boston University. It 
shows how the Sergeant taught him- 
self to use his mechanical hands to 
eat, dress, use the telephone, open 
doors, drive a car and type. 

A similar picture, Swinging Into 
Step, is dedicated to the rehabilita- 
tion of men who have lost their legs. 
The honesty and simplicity of this 
film, in which Major Alexander De- 
Seversky (who lost a leg in World 
War I) appeared to address men who 
shared his handicap, won the acclaim 
of Major General Norman T. Kirk 
and Brigadier General Arthur G. Tru- 
deau. 

*% The Special Productions unit of the 
Training Films Division also produces 
film strips which are lengths of still 
pictures, similar to lantern slides, but 





effectively and efficiently presented on 
a continuous strip of film. They pro- 
vide a means of presenting in a series 
of still pictures a whole sequence of 
operation or techniques, and are used 
when photographic presentation is ef- 
fective and desirable and motion is 
not essential. They are cheaper and 
more quickly made than _ training 
films. They can be shown under more 
varying conditions, and can be stopped 
or held at any desirable point. The 
subject covered by film strips range 
from psychology, chemistry, and phys- 
ics to business administration. Re- 
cently two sound slidefilms have been 
completed, Command Voice, to dem- 
onstrate the proper way to give com- 
mands, and Job Relations Training, to 
instruct supervisors in job manage- 
ment. Film strips are currently being 
used extensively in the redeployment 
and discharge programs. 


Morale Films Division 
*% The Morale Films Division is an 
outgrowth of the Training Films Divi- 
sion. This Division has been handling 
production of four different types of 
films known as Screen Magazine, in- 
dustrial incentive films, GJ. Movies, 
and orientation and educational films. 

The Army-Navy Screen Magazine 
combines features of newsreel and en- 
tertainment shorts,,and is intended to 
convey educational and _ orientation 
themes. The subjects covered by these 
films are varied, but release is bi- 
monthly... 

An idea of the subjects treated can 
be gleaned from a glimpse at the 
titles. Your Next Job—to help sol- 
diers in Europe face up to reclassifi- 
cation after V-E day. Opportunity 
Knocks Again tells waiting soldiers 
how they can make the best use of 
their time during the lull that must 
accompany redeployment. Special is- 
sues covered D-Day in Europe, the 
November election, the death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Of special interest to 
soldiers, now that the war is over, is 
a series of Screen Magazines, under 
the general heading of Tomorrow, 
which tells them about post-war job 
opportunities. The first deals with 
Television. The next with Housing 
and Agriculture. Also planned is a 
film entitled New Horizons on elec- 
tronics, airplanes, communications and 
plastics, with the the jobs they will 
offer. 

The Saga of Pvt. Snafu 


% No account of government-made 
motion pictures would be complete 
without a mention of the Snafu series. 
They have been called the Army’s 
safety valve, because Pvt. Snafu ex- 
presses the average  serviceman’s 
gripes and kids them. Snafu also 
teaches. The magazine never preaches, 
but it does have a lesson. Snafu some- 
how always manages to do everything 
wrong, but much can be learned from 
his humorous plights. 

*% Certainly one of the outstanding 
pictures made by the Army for Orien- 
tation and Education purposes is War 
Comes to America. It presents the 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Industries are solving many of their instruction problems 


through the use of the KEYSTONE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


The Keystone Overhead Projector provides the instructor with— 


(1) A normal teaching position in front of 
the group — a short focal length lens gives 
a projection from the desk to the screen 
back of the instructor comparable in size to 
that obtained by a back-of-room location 
of the old-style horizontal projection lan- 
tern. 


(2) A light room with sufficient lighting for 
the continuance of normal class work. The 
cooling element makes it possible to use a 
750 or a 1000 watt lamp in the Keystone 
Overhead Projector. 


(3) A cool slide and slide table maintained 
by blower cooling system and in addition 
a heat absorbing element between the con- 
densing lenses. 


(4) Projected pointing is made possible by 


the fact that the slide is entirely open before 
the instructor, properly placed for inter- 


pretation and pointing. 


(5) Flexible projection is possible by the 
open slide table — the instructor may draw 
or write on etched glass with the animated 
reproduction appearing on the screen, 
slides may be combined by placing one 
over the other and interesting changed 
relationships achieved by moving the top 


slide over the one below. 


(6) With the addition of a Flashmeter, the 
Overhead Projector becomes a Tachisto- 
scope valuable in many aspects of 
training where quick and sure percep- 


tion is important. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY Meadville, Penna. 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 


ISSUE 








The Navy's experiments at 
Ohio State University, which 
led to adoption of Tachisto- 
scopic training in the recog- 
nition program for all naval 
airplane pilots, used — 
the Keystone Tachistoscope 


Every one of the original 


naval recognition training 
stations was equipped with— 


Keystone Tachistoscopes 


The first 100 Tachistoscopes 
purchased by the Army for 
the recognition training of 
Army airplane pilots were — 

Keystone Tachistoscopes 

















Keystone View Company Meadville, Penna. 


Please send information on the use of Keystone 
Overhead Projector for group instruction. 


Name 


Address 





A Truly Mechanical BRIEF CASE for Your Salesmen, Now! 
And at LOW COST —with 


MOVIE - MITE 


16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


Write for 
Interesting 
Folder 


“It Makes 
Sense” 










ial 


OVIE-MITE CORPO 


1103 EAST ISTH ST. 





PORTABLE—Weighs only 27} Ibs. complete. 


Single case contains: Movie-Mite 16 mm. 
sound projector, desk top screen, speaker, 
cords, take-up reel . . . and still has ample 
space for spare lamps, etc. 


Extremely compact; only slightly larger 
than a portable typewriter; approximately 
8x12x15 inches in size. Ideal for small group 
showings. Larger size standard screens may 
be used for larger groups. 


STANDARD FEATURES—Plainly marked film 
path makes threading easy. Only one mov- 
ing part need be operated in entire thread- 
ing. Show can be on screen in less than 
three minutes. 


One electric plug completes all connections 
to projector. Cords, permanently wired to 
speaker, cannot be lost. 


Reel capacity 2000 ft. Reel arms slip into 
accurate sockets .. . Fast power rewind... 
Adjustable tilt . . . Quickly adjusted framing 
device . Utilizes a single, inexpensive 
standard projection lamp for both picture 
and sound projection. No separate exciter 
lamp necessary . . . case of durable ply- 
wood . .. Leatherette covered . . . Universal 
A.C. or D.C. 105-120 volt operation . . . no 
converter necessary. Mechanism cushioned 
on live rubber mounts for smooth, quiet oper- 
ation . . . entire unit made of best quality 
materials and precision machined parts. 


See your Industrial Film Producer 


for demonstration and delivery information 


RATION 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


— 
‘ 
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stirring history of America and the 
slow steps by which war approached 
and finally burst upon us. It is a 
panorama of the growth of America 
in terms of land, people and ideas. 

Guiding the Division in its work 
with Morale Films is Major Kenneth 
M. MacKenna, who came to the Sig- 
nal Corps in January 1942 as a Cap- 
tain. Major MacKenna was. story 
editor for a leading film studio. 

Major Richard W. Maibaum, who 

came to the Signal Corps early in 
1942 with the rank of Captain, di- 
rects the Combat Films Division. A 
successful playwright for motion pic- 
tures and stage, Major Maibaum was 
well equipped for the tasks that faced 
him at the Photographic Center. 
% Space will not permit a detailed 
account of the Service Division, which 
provides all the services, talents and 
equipment that are needed in motion 
picture production. A brief enumera- 
tion of the sections and sub-sections 
in the Division will present some 
idea of its scope. At the top of the 
list is the Animation Branch, which, 
in turn, is sub-divided into Story Sec- 
tion, Animating Section and Produc- 
ing Section. 

Also part of the Service Division 
are Central War Department Film Li- 
brary, Production Laboratory for the 
processing of motion pictures, the Cen- 
tral Machine Shop, the Studio Branch 
and the Editorial Branch. In _ the 
Studio Branch are the artists, scenic 
artists, a casting office, a prop center, 
grips, electricians and carpenters. The 
Editorial Branch does the editing of 
film, negative cutting and optical print- 
ing. Guiding the destinies of the Serv- 
ice Division is Lt. Col. William S. 
Holman. Lt. Col. Holman entered the 
Army as a Major in the summer of 
1942. 

Less colorful, perhaps, than the Pro- 
duction units, the Personnel Division, 
Supply Division and Distribution Divi- 
sion have all made outstanding contri- 
butions to the success of the Center. 
Douglas T. Yates, who 
pilots the affairs of the Personnel Di- 
vision, entered active service in De- 
cember 1941 from the Officers Re- 
serve Corps. To him falls varied re- 


Captain 


sponsibilities of supervising military 
personnel matters and of recruiting 
civilian personnel to fill many and 
varied jobs essential to production but 
no longer filled by soldiers. 

Major Ellis Smith, a former physics 
instructor with a background in pho- 
tographic research, is in charge of the 
Supply Division. This Division has 
five branches: Procurement, Post Sig- 
nal Branch, Building 


Motor 
Post Property. 


Operations 
Branch, lransportation and 
Further, the Division supervises an 
Inspection Section which daily reviews 
and inspects thousands of feet of film 
before they are shipped out to the 
various theaters of operations for dis- 
tribution and exhibition to troops. 
Much goes into the making of mo- 
tion pictures, and after they are made, 








to serve their purpose, they must be 
properly distributed. 

The Distribution Division at the 
Photographic Center establishes plans, 
methods and procedures for the dis- 
tribution of all War Department films, 
film strips and slide films. Its story is 
told elsewhere in this issue. 

Newest addition to the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center is the Pictorial 
Engineering and Research Laboratory 
Division. It conducts tests on all types 
of photographic material and equip- 
ment purchased by the Signal Corps. 
It prepares specifications for new 
equipment, and recommends standard 
operating and maintenance procedures. 
These broadly outlined functions are 
carried through by the sub-sections, 
or branches; by the Engineering and 
Research Branch, Standards and Spec- 
ifications Branch, Equipment Mainte- 
nance Branch, Material Testing, Field 
Liaison and Photostat Branch. This 
Division, too, is thoroughly discussed 
on other pages. Major Lloyd Gold- 
smith, a sound transmission engineer 
of repute, and a Reserve Officer, is in 
charge of the Division. He aided in 
establishing the department and has 
been its Director since that time. 

Another function of the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center which also 
came to Astoria from Ft. Monmouth 
is the Signal Photo School Division. 

A feature of the Photo School was 
its program arranged through Lend- 
Lease for soldiers of Allied Nations. 
These men came to this country to 
learn photography and will return to 
their home lands to teach others. 
Major Arthur Gaskill is the Director 
of the Signal Photo School. He has 
been in the Army since 1941. 

Thus, with production, distribution, 
administration and training established 
in well defined and efficient channels, 
SCPC performs its military duty. 








For 16mm. Film—400 to 2000’ Reels 
FIBERBILT Cases are approved for 
Service by the Armed Forces, for ship- 
ping of |émm. film. 


Only original Fiberbilt Cases 
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TECHNICOLOR 
is grateful for the 
opportunity it has had 
to contribute to the 


Army’s magnificent record 


TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


Herbert T. Kalmus, President and General Manager 
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Mow bullediing 


... ONE OF THE FINEST 
BUSINESS FILM STUDIOS 
IN THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY 


All Government Pictures 
have been delivered and 
our work shops are busy 
on many new films for pri- 
vate enterprise. Our old 
customers are back. They 
have not forgotten our 
20 Years of rear na 
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ROCKETT FILMS 


6063 SUNSET BOULEVARD 


HOLLYWOOD (28) CALIF. 





























PRECISION 
FILM 
LABORATORIES... 


Specialized laboratory work is 
essential to maintain the sound 
and picture quality that 16 mm. 
can give. 

PRECISION has pioneered in the 
field of specialized apparatus and 
methods exclusively for the ad- 
vancement of this art. 


Having served the war effort, 
PRECISION will continue to apply 
its particular methods to the ex- 
panding needs of 16mm., both 
now and later. 


Outstanding color dupes, silent & sound. 
Black & white fine-grain processing. 


PRECISION 


FILM LABORATORIES 
21 West 46 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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under actual combat which carried on 
throughout the entire campaign to the 
Rhine and beyond. 

One camera crew risked their lives 
to go on the Leper colony island to 
make a film for the Medical Corps so 
that they could bring to the troops a 
preventative training film. This film 
along with films on Schistosomiasis, 
Scrub Typhus, and other tropical dis- 
eases were made up of combat footage 
made by the men of the Army Pic- 
torial Service who were “armed with 
a camera.” 

Training Films through the use of 
combat footage met the quick chang- 
ing military situation and by placing 
stress on film actually shot at the front 
the vividness and vitality of Training 
Films was greatly increased. 


Special Features 
for Public Release 

General Richardson, Commanding 
General, Pacific Ocean Area, requested 
a film on the conquest of Anguar by 
the 8ist Division. The troops of this 
Division felt that their part in con- 
quering this island in the Palaus had 
been slighted in newspaper accounts. 
A film was wanted for morale pur- 
poses. So successful was Action At 
Anguar that the Treasury Department 
asked for one thousand prints to help 
in the Seventh War Bond Drive. 

Twenty-Seven Soldiers was photo- 
graphed in the field in Italy. This was 
a record of how fighters for freedom 
from so many nations, in one Army, 
worked together to overthrow the Axis. 

Film Communiques made of combat 
film, were issued monthly until March 
1, 1945. Then it was felt that they 
had fulfilled their job of bringing to 
the workers of America a true picture 
of what our men were meeting at the 
front. 

Brief for Invasion was a general 
briefing of American labor on the 
work required for Germany’s final 
destruction. The War Speeds Up 
employed combat photography to 
point out the relation between the 
rapid progress in the field and _ in- 
creased production requirements at 
home. The Enemy Strikes gave an 
authentic and harrowing account of 
how desperate was the Battle of the 
Bulge. These films were shown both 
to workers and in 14,000 theaters to 
the general public and were excellently 
received. 

Film Library 

Over 16,000,000 feet of combat film 
is deposited in the Central War De- 
partment Film Library; this footage 
received from every theater of opera- 
tion represents coverage by Signal 
Corps, Air Corps, Navy, Marine, 
Coast Guard, British and commercial 
newsreel cameramen. Stock shots have 
been supplied to the Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, the Office of War 
Information, the Office of Strategic 
Services, and other Government Agen- 
cies, including the supplying of atroc- 
ity films to the War Crimes Commis- 
sion, for possible use as evidence 


against Axis war criminals. Caption 
sheets of Signal Corps combat footage 
are distributed to about 20 Govern- 
ment Agencies. Index and Catalogue 
cards of all film stored at the Library 
are supplied to the Navy. Commer- 
cial films, among them the large mo- 
tion picture companies, have pur- 
chased stock shots. 


Historical Record 

An important use for combat films 
received from theaters of operation is 
the production of the Theater Chron- 
ologies or Historical Records of the 
War for the archives. Never before 
have historic events been kept visually 
for posterity to the extent that is now 
being carried out. 

An entire history of World War II 
from the time the first combat cam- 
eraman started to turn the crank until 

. well, as this article is being writ- 
ten, a special courier has made a 
record breaking flight from Yokohanfa 
to Washington, D. C. in 32 hours, 
bringing back all of the combat cam- 
eraman’s coverage of the Jap surren- 
der aboard the USS Missouri. 

How much footage was shot and 
how much was used matters little. 
The main thing is how it was used 
Combat footage did a great job. Our 
soldiers from Private to five-star Gen- 
eral saw what was happening, knew 
what mistakes were being made, 
through the medium of combat foot- 
age. No time was lost getting this 
film on the screen. Combat footage 
was always marked, “Top Priority.” 





STILL PICTURES 


(Continued from Page 47) 
tities of prints were supplied to various 
branches of the Army for intelligence, 
training, reports and histories. During 
September 1944, the largest number 
of prints in any one month, 71,316, 
was supplied to various agencies by 
the Still Picture Section. An espe- 
cially heavy demand has been noted 
during the past several months, for 
pictures for use in histories which are 
being prepared by various Armies, 
Corps, Divisions, and smaller organi- 
zations, both for official records and 
for publication in books for sale. 

Publicity pictures, naturally, have 
spotlighted the truly magnificent job 
of Signal Corps photographers, but the 
cameramen’s principal contributions to 
America’s war effort have been the 
thousands of routine pictures, often- 
times taken at great personal risk. 
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FILM UTILIZATION 


Continued from Page 41) 


that assignment of trained personnel 
was essential to an effective film util- 
ization program. 

A decided increase in film showings 
the 


streamlining of the film library system. 


resulted from reorganization and 


Better control and reallocation of pro- 
jection equipment within service com- 
with establishment of 


mands along 


facilities of inspection, maintenance 
and repair also contributed to the in 
crease in film use. 


In the absence of sufficient objective 


data to evaluate the effectiveness of 
film utilization, the extensive film use 
must be taken as the best available 


criterion. 
By the end of July 
gering attendance figure of 


1945, the stag- 
$8,582,127 
showings of the 
films, in the 
In June 1943, 
total of 
continental 


had accrued at Army 


seven war information 
Why We 
training 
132.000 


Fight series. 


films were shown a 


times in the 


United States. The number of show- | 
ings per month had reached 210,000 
in April 1944. This increase is further 
the fact that during this 
interval, strength of troops served in 
the United States by Army Pictorial 
Service had 
mately 200%. 


accented by 


decreased by approxi- 
The intensity of film use 


is better illustrated in the chart giving 





the number of showings per month 
per 1,000 troops. 
Numerous reports from Overseas 


that the interest of 


training 


have indicated 


troops in seeing films was 


greatly increased by front-line experi- 


ence, 


Officers returning from inspec- 
tion trips reported that the use of films 
dealing with all phases of an opera- 


tion to be undertaken was intensified 


before military action. In the Euro- 
the 


showings 


theater alone number of 


film 


pean 


training per month 
ranged from 18 to 24 thousand during 
the first six months of this year, with 
an average monthly attendance of ap- 
proximately 3,800,000. 

Malaria Cause 
48,000 times 
between June 1943 and April 1945 in 
the United States. 
applicable for general military train- 


A single subject, 


and Control, was shown 
Five other subjects 
ing have been shown more than 40,000 


Many others have 
30,000 times. 


times. been used 
more than 


The 


best expressed in the words of one 


efficiency of films is perhaps 


staff officer who, epitomizing the com- 


ments of many training officers, char- 


acterized one film as “worth many 


combat divisions to the Army.” 
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— is a portable sound slide- 
film projector that uses records and 
slidefilm to present your training mes- 
Sage in attention-arresting pictures and 
spoken words. Scientific Illustravox train- 
ing assures complete enlightenment and 
the most detailed instruction. 


Quick, Efficient Training * Concen- 
trated attention of both eyes and ears 
means that trainees learn faster . . . re- 
member longer. Accelerated war-time 
military courses revealed that Illustravox- 
trained men remembered up to 25% 
longer than under former train- 


& : 
fj>, ing methods. 
hV\ 
lk | Although field-tested and proved 
\\/) before the war by leading in- 
hy . 
¥ dustrial concerns, Illustravox 
se speed and efficiency was further 


easytocarry proved when military training 


Training Time Cut 


25% to 30% with 
LLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 
— The One Best Way 


For All Types Of Training 


programs were cut from as much as six 
months to as little as six weeks! 


Complete Coverage * In introducing 
new products, as in training, Illustravox 
saves vital man-hours. With Illustravox 
presentation your story can be told every- 
where at the same time . . . always the 
same ... always accurate. Over 75% of 
all sound slidefilm equipment now in use 
is Illustravox! 


Send for Booklet * You will find the 
Illustravox booklet, ‘The Illustrated 
Voice” helpful in planning new training 
programs for all types of production and 
marketing jobs. Commercial film pro- 
ducers are experienced in the writing and 
production of film and recordings for use 
with the Illustravox. The Magnavox 
Company, Illustravox Division, Dept. 
BS11-1, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Ms KERS OF 


VOICE 


[DIVISION OF THE Ma navox COMPANY ¢ FT. WAYNE 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 





In February: An authoritative national 
report on Film Distribution Methods; 
in March: Training Films for Indus- 
try; in May: the first great Postwar 





WATCH FOR THESE 1946 EDITORIAL FEATURES! 


Products annual review number. These 
and other features are in preparation 
now—reasons why Business SCREEN is 
first & finest in the field of visuals! 
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ESCAR WILL HELP TRAIN THEM FOR PEACE 







We know how. 






For 30 years, through two wars, 
we have created high-quality 
films that do a superior job 

of training or selling. 

















Here you get more than skillful 
writing and expert photography. 
You get results. 


ESCAR 


CARNEGIE 


MOTION PICTURES 


CLEVELAND Own 





FIRST & FINEST IN THE VISUAL FIELD: BUSINESS SCREEN 










































SERVING THE SOUTH 
FOR 25 YEARS... 


We are fully equipped to Produce 16mm 
and 35mm Pictures, specializing in 16mm 
color, either sound or silent. Our technical 


staff is available to discuss your production 





needs. 


| STRICKLAND FILM CO. 


141 Walton Street, N. W. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
























COMBAT CAMERA 
(Continued from Page 67 ) 


same pictures, plus technical shots for 
study by the military big wigs, then 
dug their foxholes and 
whether they could ever push a four- 
star general around for picture poses 
like the civilian photographers did. 

At one point, a unit of Army Pic- 
Signal Corps 


wondered 


torial Service camera- 
men solved the problem by removing 
all their insignia, and allowing every- 
one to think that they were civilian 
Since this unit had 
proved its worth by photo- 


correspondents. 
already 
graphing under fire and developinz 
within 24 hours an emergency training 
film on the neutralization of German 
land mines, no one made much of a 
fuss at the time about their disguise. 

In the final phases of the war, no 
such disguises were needed. The mili- 
tary treetops and the man in the ranks 
alike had come to know the part the 
photographer played in fighting the 
good fight. Every week the Army Pic- 
torial Service sent a newsreel of battle 
footage, the Combat Bulletin, to ow 
armed forces all over the world. Every 
day, thousands of troops saw combat 

the Army-Navy} 
the training films, the cam- 
The Battle 


footage in Screen 
Magazine, 
paign reports, like Attack 
for Neu 


In one of the last Pacific landings, 


Britain. 
made at location by 
tively 
photographers covering the operation 
found the troops following them, be- 


one com para- 


green troops, veteran combat 


cause the men with cameras were old 
hands at beachheads. The cameramen 


told the others to get away and spread 


out. That was better tactics and also a 
better picture. But the troops stuck 
to the photographers. “It didn’t do 


our films any good,” said one officer, 
“but it sure was flattering.” 

The kind of combat photography 
which most often produces historically 
valuable footage is a compound of 
equal parts of “savvy, sweat and stick- 
your neck out.” It 
accident that photographers 
sometimes were killed Of 
1,400 Allied cameramen on the West- 
Front in 
wounded 


ing hasn’t been 
mere 


in action. 


Europe, 
32 killed 
footage used in The True 


ern IOI were 
taking the 
Glory, the 


of General Eisenhower's 


and 


official story 


campaigns. These men were hurt as 


soldiers on a military mission. 
Photography is used in peace and 


war by the Army for documentary 
record, for strategic and tactical plan- 
ning, for the training of troops, for 
military intelligence, for engineering 
research and other related purposes 


You don’t get the kind of war-time pic- 
tures the Army needs by photographing 
rest camps and visiting big shots. 


like Lt. Col. Bertram 


Sometimes, 


Kalisch, you penetrated the enemy 
lines and fast-talked an enemy gen- 
eral into staging his surrender under 
proper photographic conditions. (Col. 
Kalisch did that with German Gen. 
Elster in France.) Sometimes you 


went out with advance infantry patrols 
miles ahead of your own forces, as 
did units of the 163rd Signal Photo- 


graphic Company, which won the 





Meritorious Service award of the Sev- 
enth Army. 
such a tight spot that you dropped 
your camera and starting heaving hand 


Sometimes you were in 


grenades, like cameraman’ Robert 
Main in the Pacific. He won the Sil- 


ver Star. The official report of his 
exploit said, “wish we had the pic- 
tures of this but you can’t throw 


grenades and take pictures, too.” 
Consider the experience of 2nd Lt. 
Faillace, General MacAr- 
thur’s personal photographer and win- 
battlefield 
Jap prisoner 


Gaetano 
ner of a commission. A 
whose picture he was 
taking said, “I saw you yesterday, be- 
fore I Four of us were 
watching trees. I could 
have shot you, but we couldn’t afford 


surrendered. 
you trom 
to give our position away.” 
the and 
the “engineers with hairy 
ears” are the noblemen of battle, the 
Signal has never 
wanted to change places with any of 
them. He has had a front seat in the 
play-by-play spectacle of history. H 
doesn’t gets the 
long as he gets the picture. 


Though infantry the cav- 


alry and 


Corps cameraman 


care who credit as 


Make Your Next Motion 
Picture a Woodard 
Picture 

Because 


WOODARD pictures have 
won awards 


WOODARD pictures are dis- 
tributed throughout the 
world 


WOODARD pictures are used 
in telecasts 


WOODARD pictures are used 
in the schools 


WOODARD pictures are used 
to sell 


WOODARD pictures are used 
to train 
Allow us to submit to you a script 
and o reasonable production budget 
for any type motion picture to be 
made in your establishment, or any 
place in the world. 


H. L. WOODARD 


Box 233 Newhall, Calif. 
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NEW "MOVIE-MITE" ANNOUNCED 
| ye The new Model 63-L Movie-Mite 16mm 
sound-on-film projector, manufactured by the 
Movie-Mite Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been announced for early delivery. The 
equipment is especially designed for small 
group showings. 

Featuring portability, the complete unit 
weighs 27} pounds and in one case houses 
projector, desk or table-top screen, speaker, 
800’ take up reel, cords and reel arms for 2000’ 
reels. Universal AC-DC operator for both pro- 
jector and amplifier eliminates need for a con- 
verter for DC operation. 

A single inexpensive projection lamp is used 
for both picture and sound. 


vor “TOMORROW"-- 





Tratmninc Army CAMERAMEN (see Page 68) was car- 
ried on under simulated combat conditions like these. 


Coming in on a beachhead: it’s practice here but 
thousands of pictures were made under enemy fire. 








MAURER 16-mm 


PROFESSIONAL 
CAMERA AND SOUND RECORDING SYSTEM 
























RODUCERS who have long awaited some post-war 

“Tomorrow” for improved 16-mm equipment need wait 
no longer. Important technical advancements bringing sim- 
plified operation and superior results distinguish the new 
Maurer Professional Camera and new Maurer Sound 
Recording System. And they can be ordered today. 

Although designed to operate independently, these two 
new Maurer instruments when used together will do a 
superlative job in 16-mm motion picture and sound pro- 
duction. Having a common origin of technical skill and 
precision construction, it is natural that each of these new 
Maurer products should complement the work of the other 
Field procedure is stressed: here a Lab Class is and give you an excellence of picture and sound production 
shown how to operate a mobile still laboratory. hardly obtainable with instruments of different “parentage.” 
Moreover, they achieve their superior results at substantial 
savings of time, trouble and money. 

Better investigate right now. For full details, including 
specifications and deliveries, address Dept. B-12. 


J. A. MAURER, inc. 


37-01 31st STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


Instruction on location: a Still Class learns how 








Split second timing: run that camera until the last 
second—then roll and roll fast! 
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HEN We SPEAK OF War, we generally 
talk of “the sound of battle.”” When we 
trained men for conflict, we 
them battle, and we let them hear it. 
them see it and we let them listen to it. 


showed 


We let 


That has been one of the major training ad- 
vantages of the sound film. 
other advantages. 


There are many 


Of the 2.500 motion pictures made 
for the Army film program, virtually all have 
had sound tracks. The words that came from 
the screen whether the characters spoke in 


dramatic action or a narrator described their 








1h 


activities—trepresented the official voice of the 
United States Army. Sometimes the words were 
formal, sometimes colloquial, occasionally al- 
most profane, but all had to be clear and in 
exact synchronization. Behind them, music lent 
even more dramatic emphasis and sound effects 
contributed realism. 

Films that portray convoys in motion, bat- 
teries firing, planes taking off and landing, are 
no longer mere moving images on a screen, but 
vibrant weapons which, brought to greater life 
through sound, more efficiently fulfill their mili- 
tary mission. 


The use of sound in pictures also enables 








SOUND EFFECTS 
AND FILM MUSIC 


by Major Alphons M. Dillinger 
CHIEF, SOUND PRODUCTION BRANCH, SCPC 


Army writers to create more plausible and at- 
tractive characters in training films, so that the 
soldier viewing them may more readily identify 
himself with the men he sees on the screen. A 
dramatized training film with live sound can 
indulge in humor to help put across its point. 
Sound effects and music have necessarily 
played a secondary role so as not to distract 
from the primary importance of the teaching. 
But, of course, music contributes great emotion 
to a screen story. Original orchestral scores 
have been composed expressly, and recorded for 
outstanding Army pictures. Several of these 
scores are the compositions of talented enlisted 
men. Excerpts of well-known compositions were 
used for other pictures by skillful sound cutting. 
Army Pictorial Service now has a fairly com- 
plete library of music sound tracks. A catalogue 
of each track with description of its dramatic 
qualities provides an always ready reference. 
Sound effects are not only of dramatic value, 
but of exceptional psychological worth as well. 
In bringing the noises of combat to scenes on 
the screen, much has been done to pre-condi- 





producer and his staff! 


Thus, Mr. James H. Carmine, Philco 
Vice-President, paid tribute to West 
Coast Sound Studios of New York, 
for turning out in record time, the 32 
reel movie production — PHILCO’S 
VICTORY CONVENTION. 


UNUSUAL! 


It is highly unusual when the spon- 
sor’s representative, appearing on the 
screen, pauses in his address to ex- 


press his company’s thanks to the 


Screen Credits on a picture, are cus- 
tomary. A tribute as a part of the 
picture itself —is extraordinary — 


and we are proud of the Honor. 


WEST COAST SOUND STUDIOS 


910 WEST S7TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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tion men to meet battle experiences. Although 
mobile crews were sent overseas to all fronts to 
record real battles, it was found that the sound 
equipment was too bulky and the difficulties of 
segregating sounds too difficult to achieve the 
best reSults. Consequently, battle sounds were 
most favorably obtained in this country at 
camps where captured equipment could be 
used, under simulated combat conditions. 

By now Army Pictorial Service has, besides 
its library of music tracks, an outstanding library 
of the sound effects of our own weapons, aero- 
planes, trucks and tanks, and those of our foes. 
Every variety of explosion is recorded, and no 
picture of bombs falling or shells bursting, or 
land mines going off, lacks the illusion of real- 
ism or fails to inspire the emotions of fear and 
recoil that an actual explosion would produce. 
Thus every American soldier was given a good 





idea in advance of what he would be up 
against, and civilians on the home front—view- 
ing informational and morale pictures—can get 


an equally good idea of what war’s horrors are 
really like. 


Sound has also been utilized as an 
instructional means in itself, chiefly to teach our 


MEASURING ARMY FILMS 


(Continued from Page Forty) 

film on the grand issues of the war. Did the 
picture tells its technical story of the operation 
of an educational program adequately? Was it 
plausible? Did the enactment of its scenes by 
obviously professional actors rather than vet- 
erans of combat damage the plausibility of the 
film? How seriously would soldiers take the 
purpose of the Army in setting up for them an 
educational opportunity to operate just before 
their return to civilian life 

Answers to such questions would hold much 
valuable advice for the makers of the next films 
in the series of EF’s—Education Films. 

Here they are, summarized from the Army 
Research Branch’s findings, taken among sol- 
diers who were returnees from overseas service 

the toughest, most skeptical audience for 
Army “poop” which could be assembled. 

Reaction of Returnees to E.F. No. 2 
Opportunity Knocks Again 
Malin FInpIncs 

1. Nine out of ten returnees who saw the 
a 

. Liked it very much or fairly well. 

. Thought everything was true to life. 

. Predicted that men overseas would like it 
very much or fairly well. 

. Predicted that the film would make men 
overseas interested in the Army Educa- 
tional program. 

2. The following aspects were found unreal- 
istic by a very small minority of the men. 

.4 out of 100 criticized the lack of real 

overseas setting and atmosphere. 

.2 out of 100 felt that the officer was un- 

usually interested in his men. 

.2 out of 100 wondered where the beer 

came from. 

3. The film raised a great many questions as 
to the details of the Army Education program. 
The men wanted more information . . . 
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men how to identify the buzz and bark oi 
enemy planes and weapons. For example, a 
picture was made that compared the noises of 
American German machine guns. The 
German gun sounded faster and more deadly, 
and this effect was recorded for American sol- 
diers to hear. They were then given the sound 
of American weapons, slower and less ominous, 
but with a visual demonstration of the Ameri- 
can’s superiority in accuracy and_ firepower. 

The films that used this aspect of sound in- 
cluded a series that reproduced the jamming of 
our radio transmitting and radar sets by the 
enemy, then taught how to offset the enemy’s 
jamming attempts. 

Film strips have also been produced by the 
Army with sound records. Especially successful 
were the teaching of phonetic alphabets to 
Signal Corps men by this means. First Ser- 
geants, the tough leaders of the Army, are 
taught how to give their sharp commands by 
listening to sound film strips. 

One of the happiest jobs our Sound Units did 
was to record the tumult and shouts of re- 
joicing in Times Square and the Pentagon 
Building on the day that the surrender of the 
Japanese was finally proclaimed. 


and 


... On specific courses to be given. 

... on how courses will be given. 

...on plans for continuing courses in U. S. 

...on credit and recognition to be given for 

completed courses. 

We have fought, and we have won, the first 
war of the Age of Communication; and, it is to 
be hoped, the last of any age. In the struggle, 
an element of warfare made its appearance on 
a vast scale for the first time. The Age of Com- 
munication made it possible, with radio, film, 
far-flying airplanes with cargoes of leaflets, for 
the war of ideas to be waged across the world. 
The enemy’s weapon in that phase of the battle 
was, avowedly and admittedly, the lie. In in- 
formation materials directed to our own Army, 
our weapon, as carefully preserved as con- 
science, belief in our cause and respect for our 
people could keep it, was the truth. As one 
evidence of such care, we submit the samplings 
given in this article of the research conducted 
to determine the effectiveness, faithfulness, re- 
ception and value of the information film pro- 
gram of the Army. It is one testimonial to the 
vitality of democracy in the United States that 
official film information documents prepared by 
the Army should most desirably be checked for 
such values with the soldiers themselves. Im- 
plicit in the act is the view that the soldiers 
were free to reject the doctrine or its presenta- 
tion. 

Soldiers welcomed the opportunity to com- 
ment, and once convinced that the research 
technique was wholly on the level, and they 
could say anything they liked in their replies 
without fear of official disfavor of any sort, they 
gave freely of their opinions, in the habit of 
free men. That habit goes deep with us in this 
country. It comes to mind when we most need 
it; as it did to the soldier, who, after seeing 
Prelude to War, wrote on his research paper, 
“It gave each man the reason he was fighting. 
And showed him if he loved his freedom he 
would have to fight.” 
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ARMY DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from Page 54) 


by the Distribution Division 


Later, officers of the Division went 


to every overseas theater to analyze 


and collaborate on plans for showings 


of the film. It was our responsibility 
to make sure that every area was 
properly prepared. 

We are. in this sense, the home 
office. We are a very humble home 


office. We realize that any success of 


the Army's distribution program 


film 


has been due to two factors: first, a 
real and pressing need for entertain 
ment films in the outposts of the 


world, and, second, the strong convi¢ 
tions of responsible training officers as 


merit of training 


to the proven 

films. The job of the Distribution 
Division has been to suggest proper 
distribution methods to the field and 


to see these methods put mto ¢ flect so 
that. in a manner of speaking, “the 
business returns a profit 

Che internal organization of the Dis 
tribution Division was designed toward 
this The film 


has been conducted in two ways. En 


Army's operation 


end 


overseas, as 
like the 


require 


tertainment pictures for 


well as recurring subjects 
Army-Navy Screen Magazine, 
circuiting so as to reach as many peo 
ple as possible in the shortest possibl« 
time. Training films and special pur 
pose pictures, on the other hand, must 
be placed in libraries to be available 
to military units whenever necessary 
Such films as the Army’s personal hy 
giene picture or the basic malaria con 
trol film are required to be shown at 
certain definite phases of the soldier's 
career. The only way this can be at 
complished is to keep the pictures at 
film libraries for use on the exact day 
when that particular subject is reac hed 
in the training schedule 

Because of the dual methods of dis 
Division is 


the Over 


tribution, the Distribution 
organized to consist of (a 
Motion Picture Service 


for circuiting films through some 


Branch 


() 


scas 


Army overseas exchanges, as well as 
to the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
b) the Library Branch for servicing 
the various training film libraries. The 
Release Print Branch acts as the phys- 
ical arm of both units of the 
Division. It 
storage, shipping and receiving. 


other 


handles print mounting, 


The receiving function grows more 
and more important as time goes on 
The motion picture industry donated 
its films without charge, for distribu- 
Army Pictorial 


tion overseas by the 


Service, but these prints must eventu- 


ally be accounted for to the industry 
through the Signal Corps Photo 
graphic Center. As prints of Army- 


made pictures become surplus overseas 
and the U. S., 
being returned to SCPC for ultimate 
disposition via the Surplus Property 
Board. The handling of these prints 
is another responsibility of the Release 
Print Branch. 


throughout they are 


The work of this three-headed home 
office—OMPS Branch, Library Branch 
and Release Print Branch—has had to 





be supplemented by constant and close 


personal liaison with the field, with 
the motion picture industry, with 
headquarters of the Army Pictorial 


Service in Washington, and with the 
Navy and Marine Corps. These latter 


two Services have established liaison 
offices within the Distribution Divi- 
sion. We, in turn, have established a 


liaison office with the Army Pictorial 
Skilled 
personnel on the 
staff of the Director, Distribution Di 
have 


service in 


Washington. and 


experienced officer 
continuous 


vision, maintained 


contact with the various exchanges 


and with the motion picture industry 

There is no organization inside the 
that 
Che Distribution Division is 


Army or out can operate in a 
vacuum 
We have found that the 
maintenance of friendly 


branch of the 


no exception. 
relations with 
vital 
link in a 


chain which includes top-notch pro- 


every Army is a 


necessity. Operatirg as one 
duction, and top-notch motion picture 
personnel in the field, we hope that 


our efforts have contributed in some 


measure to the now limitless future of 


the motion picture 


EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 
(Continued from Page 58) 


furnishing the information re- 


film 


date, 


garding the date may be ex- 
pected, the 
film, and the next station on the 
which the film 


warded upon completion of the show- 


station forwarding the 
cir- 
cuit to will be for- 
ing period. 


These circuits, designed to service 


all Army units, 
cluded Navy and Marine Corps Units 


have on occasion in- 


also. An extensive program has been 
carried on during the period of the 
war in showing incentive and morale 
War Department films to personnel 
engaged on contracts for materiel for 
the War and Navy Departments. All 
of the films required for this program 
have been circuited from the Service 
Command Central Film Libraries. 

The Central Film Library 
maintain a larger and more compre- 
film stock than the film 
library. This is necessitated by (1) the 


must 


hensive post 


responsibility for servicing units on a 


loan basis when they are not served 


by a post film library; and, (2) the 








A: first glance, this goofy G. I. cartoon 
character, from the Army-Navy Screen Mag- 
azine, might seem out of keeping with a 
serious Navy medical problem. 

But when the doctors are dealing with 


men 


cases 
assistant. 


He’s helping us to create, on film, a new 
instrument of group psychotherapy for a 
large segment of war-induced casualties. He 
serves as an important ingredient in a care- 
fully compounded prescription of techniques 
designed to cure combat fatigue patients by 
molding their attitudes and influencing their 


behavior. 


Having transferred Pvt 
Army Pictorial Service to the Navy for this 
significant film program, we not only salute 
the Army for a job well done. but we thank 
them for helping us do our job better. 


PATHESCOPE 
PRODUCTIONS 


THE PATHESCOPE CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19. NEW YORK 


EST iSGia 


for whom 
really “all fouled up” 
Pvt. Snafu proves to be a surprising 


normal” is 
the psychosomatic 


the “situation 


Snafu from the 











maintenance of a stock for the replen- 
ishment of post film libraries. All film 
stocks within a service command are 
active at all times, and assurance of 
this fact is provided through a system 
of reporting the usage of films each 
month. This 
vides information regarding the show- 


reporting system pro- 
film in 
the command during the month. 
When it 
is not 


ings and attendance for every 


that a film 


being used extensively at 


is ascertained 
one 
post film library, it is withdrawn and 
supplied 
need for its use is more essential. 


where the 
Re- 
orders on the laboratory or War De- 
partment stock for additional prints 
are made only when it is determined 
from the reports rendered by all li- 
braries within a service command that 
all prints are being utilized to the 
maximum and prints are 
not available within the command. An 
in film stock and the active 


another station 


additional 


economy 


use of all films is insured by this re- 
porting system. 
The facilities of the Central Film 


Library at each service command 


headquarters must be adequately 
in order to carry out the 


War 


distribution 


maintained 
responsibilities assigned by the 
Department in_ its 
program. It has 


film 
determined 
from experience that a film library at 
a camp requires at least 2,400 square 


been 


feet of floor space to adequately house 
all facilities. A Central Film Library 
must be proportionately larger to ac- 
commodate the following facilities: 


1) Administrative and booking 
records 

2) Storage space for projection 
equipment and films 

3) Preview and projection room 

+) Projection repair 

5) Shipping and 


department 


film inspection 

To insure the supply of trained op- 
erators and to film 
jector damage, 


and 
all projectionists op- 


avoid pro- 


erating 16mm_ projectors and_ allied 
film library equipment are licensed 
by the Visual Aids Coordinator in 


charge of each film library. The Cen- 
tral Film Library of each service com- 
mand establishes a course outline in 
the training of these projectionists, 
furnishing the minimum requirements 
necessary for the procurement of this 
license. Military personnel _ trans- 
ferred between the various commands 
of the Army are privileged to operate 
16mm projection equipment upon re- 
examination of the 
this training. 


fundamentals of 


Summing up the responsibilities of 
a Service Command Central Film Li- 
brary, it may be seen that one word 
epitomizes its activities “service.” 
This service includes the furnishing of 
listings of War Department film, in- 
formation relative to the contents of 
all films, advice of the visual aids co- 
ordinator relative to the selection and 
utilization of the proper films for the 
training program, the furnishing of all 
necessary films and projection equip- 
ment, and the maintenance of facil- 
ities at each film library for the pre- 
viewing of films prior to their use in 
the training of troops. 
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AT HOME 


AFTER THREE AND ONE HALF 
YEARS devoted exclusively to 
production of special motion pic- 
ture photography for Naval Avi- 
ation Training Films we are happy 
to again be able to serve old cus- 
tomers and welcome new clients 
... at the same old stand. 





MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDEFILMS 
EQUIPMENT 

LOCATION SHOOTING 


Specialists in Aerial and “Akeley” 
motion picture photography. 


CHARLES D. BEELAND 


WALTON BLDG. Walnut 0892 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 











TED NEMETH STUDIOS 


729 SeveNTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURES - SLIDE FILMS 











PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 


against 
WEAR ... OIL 
WATER \\ 


CLIMATE pee 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS t ONE 
i) TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
VAPORATE CO.,Inc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicago 
New York City 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 














Private SNAFU 


oT Many Montus Arter PEARL HARBOR 
a celluloid Sad Sack named Pvt. Snafu 
joined the forces of the Army and Navy 
Screen Magazine. Since that date he’s served in 
every Theater of Operations, in every branch of 
the service—and has struggled through a series 
of bi-monthly adventures that make The Perils 
of Pauline look like kindergarten stuff. 
Sometimes he’s been a morale booster; for 
example, realizing that if you can laugh at sit- 
uations they somehow don’t seem to be as 
rugged as they really are, he did a one-reel 
hitch in the fog-bound, storm-ridden, bitter iso- 
lation of the Aleutians. Sometimes he’s been an 
elder brother to all G.I.’s; he took one never- 
to-be-forgotten ten minute trip through clip 
joints and bazaars, hock shops and bars, from 
Basra to Colon, Algiers to Home Town, U.S.A. 
(On that whirl he made the schedule of the 
Glovester look like the itinerary of the Tooner- 
ville Trolley—and he made the savings of the 
troops take a big upward jump.) 


But usually he’s been an instructor. 
He’s taught malaria prevention and counter in- 
telligence, care of equipment and the use of 
sulfa drugs; he’s exposed rumor mongering and 
shown up enemy propaganda techniques. He’s 
probably hammered home more lessons than 
any other teacher in the business. He’s been 
teaching the hard way, of course, for he’s the 
horrible example who always does things the 
wrong way. He’s had malaria and dysentery, 
he’s been shot and stabbed, he’s fallen out of 
planes and he’s cracked up jeeps. 

Put. Snafu has a point score that looks like 
the national debt. When he retires he won't 
get a medal. But he'll know that, indirectly, 
he’s saved a lot of Americans and killed a lot 
of Japs and Germans. Which, coupled with the 
lesser achievements of helping to put a new 
word into the language and making, by soldier 
demand, the Christmas cover of YANK, is a 
pretty good record for the little fellow, after all. 














16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 


service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial fiims. 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


340 THIRD AVE. at 25th ST., NEW YORK I0 LEx. 2-678! 
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“ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
By D. W. Griffith 
with W alter Huston 
Impressive and Accurate Drama 
of Civil War Period 





A Vivid Record of Invasion and 
Hardships 





“SKI THRILLS OF 
NORWAY” 


Brilliant Exhibition of 
Championship Skiing 





eS 


“MEMORY LINGERS ON #1” 
Personalities, Dramas and Comedies 
of Yesteryear 


Since the Inception of 16mm Sound 
We Have Brought Films of Merit for 
Use in School, Church and Home. 


Write for Our List 
16MM SOUND—16MM SILENT—8MM 











PACIFIC OPERATIONS 


Continued from Page 45 


and returned, which usually takes at 
least as long as the entire battle \t 
one time or another, the repairmen 


restored to service nearly half the 
cameras in the Luzon operations \p 
proximately 100 pieces of equipment 
were processed 

When the Repair Section ran out of 
ground glass, it improvised success 
fully by washing Japanese photo plates 
and treating them with emery stone 
Ihe Section also serviced Air 
Yank Magazine and war 
Usual 


era damage was from immersion in 


Force, 
Engineer, 
correspondents’ cameras cam- 
salt water, concussion, or fungus. Fun- 
gus would appear in some cases over- 
night. The officer of the Repair Sec- 
tion and two enlisted men were with 
the advance; four other enlisted men 
of the Section carried on rear echelon 
work. 
Photographers were discouraged 
from attempting to make their own 
repairs, Previous experience had 
shown that their lack of 
specialized training made them prone 


tools and 


to damage delicate mechanisms. 


Loss by Pilferage 


Greatest loss of photographic equip- 
ment was from pilferage, not from 
combat. Six cameras, several vehicles, 
tools, personal gear, supplies, lenses 
and film was among items which dis- 
appeared. 

The photographers assigned to the 
Navy were at sea on and off for about 
they 
only support of the Luzon operations, 
the Western 
The commander of the Third 


two months; photographed not 
but also strikes all over 
Pacific. 
Fleet messaged all ships to cooperate 
with the Signal Corps personnel, and 
Most 
dark 


rooms which were made available to 


the response was wholehearted. 


of the ships had photographic 


the Army men. 
When the 


the main still lab was at 


Luzon operation began 
Hollandia, 
New Guinea. All motion picture film 
was sent to the United States for pro 

essing and War Department use. Photo 
Lab Unit 1 of the 16lst Signal Pho- 
tographic Company came in at Lin- 
gayan on D plus 1, with three enlisted 
men, a 2} ton truck loaded with sup 
plies, a two wheeled trailer (for use as 
a 74 kw 


a laboratory) and 


unit, PE-92. 


pow eT 


Mobile Lab Sent 


The Mobile Laboratory of the 832nd 
Signal Service Bn 
days later with a specially designed 
34-foot 
tive developing room, printing room, 


landed seventeen 


semi-trailer containing nega- 


Temprite cooling unit, small drum- 
type dryer and print sorting room. 
The unit comprised one captain and 
16 enlisted men, including attached 
photographers. 

The statistics on lab work tell the 
story of the extent of still picture ac- 
tivities on the Luzon campaign. Mo- 
bile laboratories processed 324 film 


packs, made 3,396 4x5 prints and 


90 


050 Bx 10s The fixed laboratory 
nstallations which were later estab 
lished, and the Hollandia lab, proc- 
ssed 2,820 film packs, made 154,000 
+x 5’s and 41,000 8x 10's. These fig- 


ures do not cover the final stages of 


the campaign, the so-called “mop- 
ping up.” 
Particularly in this kind of warfare, 
which so often involves small isolated 
units, there are bound to be casualties 


among combat photographic personnel. 


[wo officers and one enlisted man 
were killed on Luzon, while others 
suffered wounds. 

Coverage of the Battle of Manila 


was the subject of a letter of com- 
mendation from the War Department, 
to which was added the commendation 
of the Commander in Chief, Southwest 
Pacific Area. 
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‘‘Look, Abercrombie! TRAINING FILMS!”’ 


(Our all-out war record: 56 training films, 28 million 
feet of laboratory work for the Armed Forces. That 
extra experience — plus 50 years of previous film 
leadership — has prepared us for the big job abead. 
Write today for new and informational pamphlets 
on “Sales and Training Films.”) 


BURTON HOLMES FILMS, INC. 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 
ROGers Park 5056 











(Aspove) The Mark 2 Panoramic 
Gunnery Trainer Built by DeVry. 


DE VRY BUILDS GUN 
TRAINER FOR ARMY 


* The cloak of censorship has now 
been removed from one of our most 
lethal weapons 
reaches the firing line, but one that 
reproduces actual combat conditions 
in training areas to increase the accu- 
racy and the fire power of United Na- 
tions fighters—particularly its airmen. 
The called the 3-A-11-B 
Panoramic Gunnery Trainer.” 

One of the reasons why America’s 


a weapon that never 


device is 


“Johnnies got their zeros”’—was the 
Mark 2 Panoramic Gunnery Trainer 
as built by DeVry Corporation of Chi- 
cago, pioneer manufacturers of motion 
picture cameras and projectors. DeVry 
plants fly the Army-Navy “E” flag 
for production excellence in the manu- 
facture of motion picture sound equip- 
ment and these particular Panoramic 
Gunnery Trainers. 

The DeVry 


Trainer brings the battlefront to the 


Panoramic Gunnery 
training area. When placed on a suit- 
able mount, equipped with a film so 
that 
are reproduced, the trainer forms a 


realistic actual battle conditions 
system which affords practice in aerial 
and anti-aircraft gunnery that is battle 
experience in absolute fact for every- 
thing except an expenditure of costly 
ammunition and the risk of 
human life. 

DeVry Panoramic Gunnery training 
both 
range estima- 
tion and determination; (3) determi- 
nation of lead or point of aim at fast- 
moving targets; and (4) gun mount 
manipulation for more effective fire 
power. 

The DeVry Gunnery 
Trainer mechanism consists of a sub- 
stantial metal box which houses a mo- 


valuable 


includes (1) plane recognition 


enemy and friendly; (2 


Panoramic 


tion picture projector; a screen on 
which is “thrown” pictures of previ- 
ously photographed attacking planes; a 
binocular viewing system; a means of 
simulating a gun sight, and a counter 
system which informs the student and 
the instructor on the relative number 
of shots fired and the subsequent num- 
ber of effective hits made. 
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A scene from “News Front” in the 
series of “This Is America” films nou 
available in 16mm sound from Pictorial 
Films. 


“THIS IS AMERICA" 
SETS STANDARD 


* QOutstanding in the field of docu- 
mentaries during 1945 was the This is 
America series, which is currently be- 
ing distributed by Pictorial Films, Inc. 
of New York City. 
warmly portray the various facets of 
life in the Western Hemisphere, par- 


The 26 subjects 


ticularly during the war. 

Produced RKO- 
Pathe Pictures, the 16mm sound prints 
have been given wide distribution by 


Pictorial to 


and released by 


community school and 
service groups throughout the America 
they picture. 

In the wartime subjects of the series 
are pictured not only our fighting men, 
but those of us who remained behind. 
There are those who work, who serve 
in volunteer organizations, those who 
write letters and the others who even 
had to learn to save and spend wisely 
in an inflation threatened market. 

Those reels dealing with the fighters, 
picture the lands in which they fought 
and across which they flew, and those 
little-known the the 
chaplains, the merchant seamen, the 
Coast Reserves and the 


men: wounded, 


Guard army 
privates. 

Fully as factual and as entertainingly 
told are the Brazil and 
Mexico, of correspondents at 


stories of 


news 





work, aviation’s history, of prisons and 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and 
of that city within a city, Rockefeller 
Center. 


As film documents of American life 


under stress this series has become in- 
valuable to the educator in any inter- 
pretation of the cultural, economic, so- 
cial and political aspects of current 
events. It is predicted that they will 
hold special historical significance in a 
fast-moving world, which has found 
that many of the wartime problems 
have remained under slightly different 
guises. Each subject is complete in 


two reels, and has a showing time of 


18 minutes. The 16mm prints are 
available to educational institutions, 
permanent film libraries or organiza- 


tions on a long term lease as well as 


for spot bookings 
























Milton J. Salzburg, President of Pic- 


torial Films, Inc., sees Major Rudy 
Ising sign contract for new film series. 


*w A 
highly entertaining educational cartoon 
for, Pictorial Films, Inc., of 
New York City has been signed by 
Hugh Harman of Harman Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif. Milton J. Salzburg, 
president of Pictorial, released news of 


contract to create a series of 


stories 


the contract on return from his recent 
California The two films, 
all of which will be 16mm, are Good 
Manners and Good Health, designed to 
have special appeal to children and 


visit. first 


their parents. 


OUTSTANDING IN THE “Tuts Is America” Series are the films pictured in scenes 


above: 
(Below, left) from “Army Chaplain” ; 
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(top left) a scene from “Medicine on Guard”; next “Children of Mars.” 
next scene is from “Age of Flight.” 
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TSI Suitcase Projector 
16mm Sound 


For Sales Calls 
For Classrooms 


One TSI Development to 
“Make it easy to show’ 


TECHNICAL SERVICE, INC. 
693 Monroe Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


(Remember the T S$ I Suitcase Projector) 











EVERYTHING IN PROJECTION 


16mm Arc Projection 
16mm Silent Projection 
Standard Slide Projection 
Film Roll Projection 
Opaque Projection 


35mm Projection 

16mm Mazda Projection 
8mm Projection 

2x2 Slide Projection 
Sound Slide Projection 
Turntable Furnished 


P.A. Systems set up 


Microphone Furnished 


Thirteen offices ready to serve you! 


ND BWL WICTO RIES 
CORPORATION 


28 - 34 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois (Home Office) 


2024 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 4127 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, 


714 - 18th St., Denver 2, Colorado Louisiana 

926 McGee St.. Kansas City 6. 915 S. W. 10th Ave., Portland 5, 
Missouri } Oregon 

2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, 108 W. 8th St., Chattanooga, 
California Tennessee 

18 So. Third St., Memphis 3, 915 E. Main St., Richmond 19, 
Tennessee Virginia 


132 So. Miami Ave., Miami 36, 
Florida 


52 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 


and 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., 1600 Broadway — 
Suite 600, New York City 19, New York 
































LincoLn V. BurROws 


BURROWS IS VICTOR'S 
DISTRIBUTION CHIEF 
*® A familiar 
ure in international photographic cir- 
Lincotn V. Burrows, former 
Chief of the Photographic Section of 
the War 
named director of distribution of the 
Victor 
Davenport, according to announcement 
by S. 
dent. 
“Link” served with distinction on 
the WPB from early 1942 to October, 
1945, and dealt with control of pro- 
duction and allocation of all types of 


and widely known fig- 
cles, 
Production Board, has been 
Animatograph 


Corporation, 


G. Rose, executive vice-presi- 


film and 
1943 he was sent by the 


photographic equipment, 
paper. In 
government to Europe to coordinate 
British wartime production with our 
own, 

From 1935 until 1942, Victor’s new 
Director of Distribution was associated 
with Eastman Kodak. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Rochester 
and of the Wharton School of Finance 
& Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he received his master’s 


degree in 1935 


ILLUSTRAVOX NAMES 
EASTERN SALES REP 


* The appointment « 


f Joun B. Farr 
as Eastern representative for the Illus 
travox Division of the Magnavox Com 
announced by N. B 


Illustravox 


pany has been 


SHERRILI JR., sales man 
ager. 

Mr. Farr is a graduate of the Uni 
Southern California and 
Teachers’ College, 
Before entering the Royal Air 


Force as radar 


versity ot 
Denton 
Texas 


Denton, 


control officer he was 
director of physics and visual educa 
tion in the Abilene, Texas, high school 
As radar officer for the RAF and the 
Royal took 


England for two years. Upon his re- 


Navy his duties him to 
turn to civilian life, he was Assistant 
Manager of the Bell & Howell New 
York office. Headquarters of the East- 
ern sales office have been established in 
New York City. 

According to 


company announce- 


ment, delivery of new  Illustravox 


models is now being made to com- 
mercial and industrial users in order 


of receipt. 
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Personalities 


in the News of the Visual 


Industry 





KRUSE HEADS P.I.C.C. 
* The 
dinating Committee, comprised of nine 


Photographic Industry Coor- 
photographic trade groups, has elected 
William F. Kruse, head of Bell & 
Howell’s Films Division and National 
Secretary of the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film 1946 Chair- 


man. The Committee meets quarterly 


Association, as its 


on matters of industry policy and 
public relations 

Membership of the PICC includes 
three associations in the commercial 
photographic industry; four groups of 
manufacturers, producers and dealers 
in the visual education field and two 
associations representing educational 
organizations 
held in 


in conjunction 


The next meeting will be 
Buffalo on March 11 
with the convention and 
of the Master Photo 
Dealers Association. 


trade show 
Finishers and 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Continued from Page 52 


of training films have been produced 
and shipped. These films were on a 
wide variety of aviation subjects and 
were used in training personnel for the 
renascent French Air Force in France 
and for training several thousand 
French aviators in this country. After 
the surrender of Italy, Italian films 
were prepared for the training of 
Italian prisoners of war who volun- 
teered to serve in Italian Service Units. 

One hundred eighty-one adaptations 
were made at the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. The request came 
at a crucial time when Chinese armies 
were holding off a great many Jap- 
It was United States 


policy to train and supply as many of 


anese divisions. 


these Chinese as possible in order that 
the Stilwell Road could be opened to 





[LMS for 
VDUSTRY 


— for 23 years 


It is interesting to know that the most popular of all the U. 5. 
Office of Education visual aid units made during World War II 
was the series on Precision Measurement, produced by Loucks 


& Norling. 


According to Castle Films, distributors of all U.S. O. E. training 
films, the print sales of this series topped all others and reached 


these impressive totals: 
The Micrometer 
The Steel Rule 


Verniers 


Print Sales 
1127 
1078 
989 
899 


The experience and skill that went into these war-time pictures 


are again available to industry. 
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Joun B. Farr 





China. In 1942, the International 
Branch, ASF, ordered the translation 
of training films into the Chinese lan- 
guage on Lend-Lease in order to train 
these troops in the use of American 
equipment. 

The rescoring of animation and the 
recording of Chinese narration was 
conducted at the War College. 

Various problems were encountered. 
The official language of China is Man- 
darin, and narrators speaking the Can- 
tonese dialect had to be eliminated. 
Most of the translations done 
under contract using Chinese students 


were 


in American universities. Projectors as 
well as English versions of the films 
were shipped to colleges and univer- 
sities all over the country. A search 
of personnel files unearthed six Chinese 
artists who were proficient in Chinese 
lettering. In addition, two men, famil- 
iar with Mandarin, were used to match 
the sound track 
themselves. 


with the pictures 


First Print Reviewed 

On the completion of the foreign 
version of a training film, the first print 
is sent to Washington where it is re- 
viewed for approval by the interested 
military missions and by G-2. After 
approval is obtained, the first print is 
sent to the National Archives in Wash- 
ington and additional prints ordered 
Many of the 


foreign 


for distribution. films 


prepared in languages have 


been used at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leavenworth 
by officers of our Allies who have 
studied there. 

The films thus supplied cover every 
variety of military subject, including 
tactics, map reading, celestial naviga- 
tion, military courtesy, sex hygiene, 
machine shop techniques, operation of 
kind of 


modern weapon of war. Subjects have 
been 


motor vehicles and of every 


selected not only from Army 
training films, but also from Navy, 
Air Force, and British training films, 
adapted to United States 


Army requirements. 


originally 


Altogether fourteen armies have de- 
large part of their training 
from these films. The Foreign Adap- 
tations Branch has prepared to date a 


rived a 


total of 850 pictures comprising ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 feet of film. 
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ANNOUNCES PRODUCER MERGER 


A. W. DuNGAN 
Pres., Vogue-Wright Studios, Inc. 


* A. W. Dunaan, President of Vogue- 
Wright Studios, Inc., Chicago, an- 
nounces the association of the Studios 
and Haig and Patterson in the pro- 
duction of visual training material for 
industry. 

Vogue-Wright operate one of the 
largest art and photographic studios 
in the U. S. Headquarters are at 469 
E. Ohio Street in Chicago with asso- 
ciated studios of Stone-Wright, Inc., 
in New York city. 

Haig and Patterson is an Ohio firm 
with main offices in the Mutual Home 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Partners are 
Georce Hai, former sales training and 
advertising executive of National Cash 
Register, and J. T. Parrerson, for the 
past three years an officer in the Army 
Air Forces. In charge of production 
is Georce T. BEcKER. 


EXPAND PHOTO & SOUND 


* Returning veterans comprise four 
most recent additions to the staff of 
Photo & Sound, Inc., Sin Francisco 
producers, according to M. S. Jacosus, 
President. They are Cot. Norman V. 
Cartson, Cpr. Frep S. Crawsnaw, 
USNR, and Lrs. Jerome W. KintNER 


and Hucu D. Brown. Col. Carlson re- 
















turns as Business Manager, Cdr. Craw- 
shaw as General Sales and Promotion 
Manager and Kintner and Brown as 
account executives. The company is 
moving into its new building at 141 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


BOWMAN AND BALLARD 
FORM NEW FILM FIRM 


*WesLey Bowman, President of Wes- 
ley Bowman Studio, Inc., and Ray 
BaLLarD, former Director of the Pho- 
tosound Division of Sarra, Inc., have 
formed a new film producing company 
to be known as Ballard-Bowman Films, 
Inc. Associated with the firm are Gor- 
pon Linp and Tuomas E. Byrnes. The 
new Corporation will headquarter at 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Pathescope’s Tom Hale (right) inaugu- 
rates Company’s chartered plane flights. 


* Tuomas F. Hate, Vice-President of 
the Pathescope Co. of America, Inc., 
New York city producers of industrial 
and training films, is pioneering a new 
contact mode for his industry. He has 
inaugurated Pathescope’s use of char- 
tered airplanes to hold conferences and 
production visits with the Company’s 
clients. 


SAN FRANCISCO'S PHOTO & SOUND EXECUTIVES CONFER ON ‘46 PLANS 





M. J. Jacosus (seated) president of Photo & Sound, Inc., San Francisco, discusses 
1946 company plans with newly returned veterans Colonel Norman V. Carlson, 
USA, (left) Business Manager, and Fred S. Crawshaw, Sales and Promotion Mgr. 
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Our reputation for dependable service is the outgrowth of 35 years’ 
experience. Whether you now use motion pictures for publicity or 
public relations purposes, or are considering their use, you can depend 
on us to give you valuable guidance in evaluating the script and 
obtaining the best distribution possible 


Write for our informative brochure 
“How Millions May See Your Motion Picture Films!” 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


WEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 3 
34] MADISON AVE 19 SO 1A SALLE ST 


DALLAS 1 
1700 PATTERSON AVE 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
3S! TURK ST 














YOUR STORY ON FILM...IS A 
SUPER, MORE ECONOMICAL METHOD 


Leading industrialists have used informative movies for many years. . . 

for pictures make a permanent impression not quickly forgotten. This 
speed and certainty of film is your assurance of a greater audience. Here 
| is the most economical medium of telling your story with the best results. 
|| We are proficient in the making of special films. Let 
= ae us know your problem — we will quote you prices, 
with no obligation on your part. 


Pa” 
sy 


[3 f 
LAYVE 
JING 


FILMCRAFT 


201 W. JACKSON BLVD. e CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2826 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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* A new production company, Na- 
tional Education Films, Inc 
nounced today by Lr. Cpr. W 


. was an- 
FRENCH 


Grrnens, President of the new corpo- 


ration, upon his return after three 
years’ active service in the [ S 
Navy. The objective of this organiza- 


tion is to help fulfill the curriculum 
needs of public education through the 
production of instructional films 

Lr. Cpr LEENHOUTS, 


for- 


GRANT 


ee fe 





W. Frencu GITHENS 


merly in charge of planning and pro- 


duction for the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch, U. S. Navy, 
and special assistant to the War 
Finance Division of the U. S. Treas- 


ury in its War Bond and Victory Loan 


has been named gen- 


the 


film programs, 


eral manager of new firm 

Other associates were key officers of 
the [ S. Navy’s Film 
Branch, a team, developed 
the 
sponsible for the quality and effective- 
ness of Navy Training Films in speed- 


the Navy 


spec ialists, 


Training 
who, as 
and 


techniques procedures re- 


ing up 
| hese 


Navy program in 1942 because of theit 


training program 


brought into the 


previous extensive civilian experience 


pit - 


ture production, will join the new or 


in visual instruction and motion 

ganization upon their release from ac 

tive duty 
Lr. Cpr for 


the 


HAROLD B Roperts, 
merly of Stanford 
College of Idaho, 


Coordinator of 


University and 
has been appointed 
Plan- 
ning. Lr. Cpr JENSEN, 
of the Minne- 


sota Visual Education Service and the 


Education and 
Herpert R 


formerly University of 


Committee on Scientifi Aids to 
learning, has been appointed as Di- 
rector of Research 

Miss Dororny Drnctey, photo- 








Veterans 


Form National 


Hersert R. Jensen Dororny DINGLEY 
specialist in the Waves and 
the Beach, Calif., 


Public Schools, has been appointed as 


graphic 
formerly of Long 
special consultant in primary and ele- 
mentary curriculum programs 
Regional Directors for National Ed- 
ucation Films, Inc., 
L1 (DR Don 
instructor in Visual Education and Di- 


so far named are: 


Wiiurams, formerly 


Education 


Films Company 





Harotp B. Roserts Frank J. Nastast 
Visual Education of city 
systems Great Falls, Mont., and Berk- 
ley, Calif.; Lr. Jack W. Evans, for- 
Director of Visual Education, 
Lynchburg, Va., Public Schools; Lr. 
Aucust Reve, formerly Director De- 
Instructional Materials 
and Supervisor of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, Kern County, Calif., Public 


rector of 


merly 


partment of 








RADIANT 


PROJECTION 
LAMPS 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 


300 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


PROJECTION ~ SPOTLIGHT - FLOODLIGHT 





EXCITER « MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 





Schools; and Lr. Der 
1LTON, formerly of Fresno State Col- 
lege, 
Supervisor of Audio Visual Aids of 
Sonoma County, Calif., Schools. 








Forest S. Ham- 


University of California and 


Key writers and directors, also of 


Navy Motion Picture Activities, will 
become associated with the new firm 
upon 
Frank J. Nastasi is head of the Art 
& Animation Department. 


their release from the Navy. 


GRANT LEENHOUTS 





PICTORIAL HISTORY 


(Continued from page 17 
into World War I, 
competent photographic coverage had 
In August, 1917, the 
Photographic Division was set up with 
five officers in the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer. Recruiting of specially 
trained men yielded a number of po- 
At the 


time of the signing of the Armistice, 


entry the need for 


been recognized. 


tential photographic officers. 


there were 54 officers 
and 


whom had been trained in military 


photographic 
enlisted men overseas, all o 
118 listed ll of 


Three training schools 
were in existence—at Fort Sill, Okla.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; and Columbia Uni- 
Aerial photography had been 


photography. 


versity. 
assigned to the Air Service when it 
was separated from the Signal Corps 
in May, 1918. 


The General Staff 
with maintaining a history of the war, 
and therefore had a number of pho- 
tographic technicians. Motion and 
still pictures from France were devel- 
oped at the Army War College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Movies and still pic- 
tures were disseminated to the public 
through The Public 
Information, a hydra-headed organ- 
ization which combined the functions 
of our present-day OWI, Bureau of 
Public Relations, and Office of Cen- 
sorship. 


was charged 


Committee on 


Photographi World 
War I Some of 
the most outstanding examples can be 
found in Laurence Stallings’ The First 
World War. 


The AEF Laboratory in Paris func- 


coverage of 


was generally gor dd. 


tioned until 1919, when the Signal 
Corps Photographic Laboratory was 
constructed on the grounds of the 


Army War College, Washington, D. C. 
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Equipped to handle the development 
of still and motion pictures, the Lab- 
oratory carried on through World Wat 
II. It is planned to move motion 
picture functions of this Laboratory to 
the Signal Corps Photographic Cente 
at Astoria, Long Island, early in 1946 
Still picture activities at the Labora- 
tory will be completely transferred to 
the Pentagon at this time. 

During World War I, 
were drawn for 62 training films to be 


contracts 


made by commercial producers under 
They had 
been preceded by the first training film 
entitled Close Order Drill, produced 
at West Point in 1916 at the request 
of the United States Military Acad- 
emy. The 62 films remained in cir- 
culation until 1928 when a special 
War Department Board declared them 


Signal Corps supervision. 


as obsolete and no longer useful. 

The Signal School at Camp Alfred 
Vail (now Fort Monmouth) offered a 
course in still photography in its very 
first curriculum beginning on 2 Octo- 
ber, 1919. 
cut in size of the peacetime army, pho- 
tography was dropped from the cur- 
riculum, not to be 


However, with the drastic 


reinstated until 
1927. During the interim, some men 
received on-the-job training at the 
Photo Lab at the Army War College. 
Since the Army’s publicity activity 
was mainly pictorial, this function was 
given to the Signal Corps in 1925. 
The Signal Corps Pictorial Service 
was opened at 39 Whitehall Street, 
New York City, where it offered cur- 
rent (as well as World War I 
age to the country’s newsreels, roto- 
gravure sections, and periodicals. 
adopted in 1928 
wherein Signal Corps experimentation 
with sound was discussed. By 1932 


cover- 


A report was 


sound films were being produced, al- 
though 16mm sound films and _pro- 
jectors were not in use in the Corps 


Areas now called Service Com- 


mands) until 1936. By 1925 most of 
these Corps Areas and Overseas De- 
partments had __ established 
graphic which 
manned by the graduates of the Sig- 
nal School at Camp Alfred Vail. 

In 1931, through the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and 
Hollywood, California, a one-year in- 


phe to- 


laboratories were 


Sciences, 
struction program for Signal Corps 
officers was approved to cover mo- 
tion picture production in general and 
sound recording and reproducing in 
particular. After the adoption of 
sound and the establishment of defi- 
nite channels for requesting training 
films, the arms and services began re- 
questing many of these visual aids. 
There was never quite enough money 
or personnel to fill all the requests. 
There also proved to be insufficient 
space, and as a result (in 1937) Train- 
ing Film Field Unit No. 1 (later 
called Training Film Production Lab- 
oratory) was set up at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. In 1940 a similar lab- 
oratory was set up by the Signal Corps 
to handle Air Forces training films at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

With the introduction of selective 
service and the consequent high in- 
crease in the enlisted Army, training 
films were at a premium and 24-hour 
production scarcely made a dent in 
the number of requests sent to the 
laboratories. Finally the old Para- 
mount Studios in Long Island City 
were purchased for the Signal Corps. 
This Signal Corps Photographic Cen- 
ter houses the photographic produc- 
tion and school functions, as well as 
the Central War Department Film 
Library. 

Much work and sacrifice have re- 
sulted in the recognition of the camera 
as an important weapon of peace and 
war. In educating our troops in the 
arts of warfare, films have saved thou- 
sands of lives, and have appreciably 
shortened the period necessary to com- 
plete combat training. 


ImMprovepD RCA 16mm Sounp Projector recently announced by the Equipment 
Section, incorporates many features developed during the war for U. S. Army use. 
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BLDWER TOVO0TED 


MORE BRILLIANT PROJECTION! 
GREATER SLIDE PROTECTION! 
MORE CONVENIENT OPERATION! 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you 
to make the most effective use of 
all three types of still projection 
material. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing in a jiffy! 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. °° i770, Yeuy Mogsen * 


AND LIGHT 
WEIGHT, TOO 


MOTOR-DRIVEN FORCED AIR COOLING 

plus heat filter permits use of 300 as 

well as 200 or 100 watt lamp, yet safe- 

mee precious slides or film against 
eat damage. 


NO REWINDING NECESSARY... film is 
ready for showing right after use. 


SMOOTH PRECISE FOCUSING to hairline 
sharpness. 


ANASTIGMAT PROJECTION LENS (5” f:3.5). 


EASILY ADJUSTABLE for either horizon- 
tal or vertical pictures. 


MANUMATIC SLIDE CARRIER automati- 
cally stacks slides in sequence. 












THIRTEEN NEW 
JOB INFORMATION FILMS 


Plumbing 
Brick and Stone Mason 
Baking Industry 


Painting and Decorating 
Poultry Raising 
Restaurant Operator 


Heating and Air Conditioning 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Agriculture 


Laundering and Dry Cleaning 


Photography 


Transportation 


Telephone and Telegraph 


for 


High School Students 
Returned War Veterans 
Displaced War Workers 


16mm. Sound Films 


35mm. Silent Filmstrips 


Write for Complete List 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


distributed by 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 


7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 26, Illinois 

















A NATIONAL 


* CONNECTICUT * 
Hebert Studios, Inc., 53 Allyn St., 
Harttord 3. 
* DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA»: 
I. T. & T. Corp. of Washington, 
51 H. Street NW. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
Transport’tn Bldg., Washington 6 


Paul L. Brand, 816 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6. 
* MAINE - 


D. K. Hammett, Inc., 8 Brown St., 
Portland. 
* MARYLAND - 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 
N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2. 
Stark Films, 537 N. Howard St., 
Baltimore |. 
* MASSACHUSETTS * 
I. T. and T. Co. of New England, 
115 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Jarrell-Ash Company, 165 Newbury 
St., Boston 16. 
Visual Education Service, Inc., 116 
Newbury St., Boston 16. 
* NEW HAMPSHIRE -* 
A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H 
* NEW JERSEY - 

Art Zeiller, 868 Broad St., Newark 2. 
* NEW YORK *- 
Hallenbeck & Riley, 562 Broadway, 

Albany 7. 
Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Bul 
falo. 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, 
Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 


Catholic Movies, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

The New York I. T. & T. Co., 25 
W. 45th St., New York 19. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 18. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 340 
Third Ave. at 25th St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 449 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Sullivan Sound Service, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers. 34 Palmer, Bronxville. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

John E. Allen, Inc., Box 383, Roch 
ester 7. 

* PENNSYLVANIA °* 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 
Vine St., Philadelphia 7 

Lippincott Pictures, Inc., 4729 Lud 
low St., Philadelphia 39. 

* WEST VIRGINIA »* 

J. G. Haley, P. O. Box 703, Charles 

ton 23, 


SOUTHERN STATES 


* ALABAMA + 
Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave. 


No., Birmingham 1. 











DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 








USE THIS DIRECTORY TO LOCATE 


These qualified visual education dealers offer the finest in products 
and services for the use of training and informational aids; includ- 
ing film subjects for every occasion, screens, projectors and acces- 
sories. Projection facilities, including operator and equipment, are 
also available. Address inquiries concerning these dealers or list- 
ings on this page to Reader Service Bureau, Business Screen Maga- 
zine, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. Your inquiry is welcomed. 








John R. Moffitt Co., 191 S. Perry 
St., Montgomery. 

FLORIDA + 

Stevens—Pictures, 9536 N. E. Sec 
ond Ave., Miami. 

Bowstead’s Camera Shop, 1039 N. 
Orange Ave., Orlando. 

* GEORGIA * 

I. T. & T. Corporation of the 
South, 756 W. Peachtree St., N.W., 
Atlanta. 

Calhoun Company, |! Marietta St., 
Atlanta 3. 

- KENTUCKY > 

D. T. Davis Co., 178 Walnut St., 

Lexington 34, (Also Louisville.) 
- LOUISANA * 

Stanley Projection Company, 211, 
Murray St., Alexandria. 

Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras 
St., New Orleans 12. 

Stirling Motion Picture Co., 2005 
Ferndale Ave., Baton Rouge 15. 
Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 336 

Barrone St., New Orleans. 

I. T. & T. Corp. of New Orleans, 

318 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 
+ MISSISSIPPI - 

Herschel Smith Company, 119 
Roach St., P.O. Box 1187, Jackson 
110. 

* TENNESSEE * 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis. 

Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 2107, Knoxville 11. 

+ VIRGINIA + 

Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 408-10 EF. 
Main St., Richmond 19. 

Ideal Pictures, 219 E. 
Richmond 19. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


* ARKANSAS - 
Arkansas Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Conway. 
* ILLINOIS + 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., 
Chicago. 
I. T. & T. Co. of Illinois, 100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
McHenry Educational Films, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Main St., 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 


19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Stinson Projector Sales, 521 S. 


Lombard Ave., Oak Park. 









THE BEST IN 


Fletcher Visual Education Service, 

218 W. Main St., Urbana. 
* INDIANA °* 

Burke’s Motion Picture Co., 434 

Lincoln Way West, South Bend 5. 
* IOWA + 

Pratt Sound Film Service, 805 
Third Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids. 

Ryan Visual Aids Service, 409-11 
Harrison St., Davenport. 

* KANSAS-MISSOURI + 

Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, 
Kas. 

Kansas City Sound Service Co., 
Room 1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pic 
tures ) 

Erker Bros. Optical Co., 610 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1. 

I. T. & T. Corp. of Missouri, 3326 
Olive St., St. Louis. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 620 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis. 

* MICHIGAN -* 

Olson Anderson, 1113 
Ave., Bay City. 

Engleman Visual Education Serv- 
ice, 701 W. Warren Ave., De- 
troit |. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Capital Film Service, 1043 E. Grand 
River, East Lansing. 

* MINNESOTA °* 

Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

National Camera Exchange, 86 S. 
Sixth St., New Farmers Mechanics 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 

* OHIO + 

Lockard Visual Education Service, 
922 Roslyn Ave., Akron 2. 

Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 
Walnut St., Cincinnati. 

Fryan Film Service, Film 
Cleveland 14. 

Film Associates, 429 
Dr., Dayton 9. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
310 Talbott Building, Dayton 2. 
Murray Motion Picture Service 

Co., 782 Reibold Bldg., Dayton 2. 

Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central 
Ave., Dayton 1. 

Martin Sound Systems, 50 Charles 
Ave., S.E.,Massillon. 

* WISCONSIN - 

Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee. 

Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay. 


McKinley 


Bldg., 


Ridgewood 


EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND PROJECTION SERVICE 
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WESTERN STATES 


* CALIFORNIA »* 

Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. 
Craig Ave., Altadena. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles. 

Il. T. & T. of the West, 3123 W. 
8th St., Los Angeles 5. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles 14. 

I. T. & T. of the West, 4247 Pied- 
mont Ave., Oakland 11. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., 
Piedmont, Oakland 11. 

Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant Ave., 
San Francisco 8. 

Photo & Sound, Inc., 153 Kearney 
St., San Francisco. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight 
Post Bldg., 68 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2. 

* COLORADO + 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida 
St., Denver. 

* OREGON °* 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 
10th Ave., Portland. 

Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
306-310 S. W. Ninth Ave., Port- 
land 5, 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 
Ninth Ave., Portland 5. 

* TEXAS + 

The Educational Equipment Co., 
David F. Parker, 1909 Commerce 
St., Dallas 1. 

I. T. & T. Corp. of the South, 
302’, S. Harwood St., Dallas 1. 
National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main 

St., Dallas. 

Visual Education, Inc., Twelfth at 
Lamar, Austin. Also, Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., Dallas 1, and M & M 
Bldg., Houston 2. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1. 

» WASHINGTON °- 

Rarig Motion Picture Co., 5514 
University Way, Seattle 5. 

* HAWAII « 

Motion Picture Enterprises, 121 S. 

Beretania Honolulu, T. H. 


a4 3. WW. 


ae os ~~ 6 ae 


General Films Limited 
Head Office: 


1534 Thirteenth Ave., Regina, Sask. 

Branches: 

335 W. Georgia St., Vancouver, 
ee 


810 Confederation Life Bldg., Win 
nipeg, Man. 

156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

1396 St. Catherine St., Montreal. 

760 Main St., New 
Brunswick. 


Moncton, 





























RIGHT TIME & FILM 
(Continued from Page 57) 


and has some _ additional 
supervisory and supply functions not 
performed by the sub-exchange and 
will require some additional personnel 
in addition to the minimum require- 
ments shown below. 

In all service commands and in 
overseas theaters, the Signal Office: 
has on his staff a Visual Aids Officer 
with duties as follows: 

a. Supervises all Film and Equip- 
Exchange activities within the 
command. This entails considerable 
field supervision. Therefore, an assist- 
ant Visual Aids Officer has often been 
required to operate the Central Film 
and Equipment Exchange in 
chief's absence and assist in the super- 


overseas 


ment 


his 


vision of the sub-exchange. 

b. Assumes full responsibility for 
the maintenance, distribution, and ex- 
hibition of training films, filmstrips, 
films, and entertainment 
films, as well as for the dissemination 


orientation 


of information regarding films. 

c. Plans the physical layout of the 
exchange for maximum efficiency of 
operation. Procures and trains ade- 
quate personnel. 

d. Conducts active liaison with 
training officers, orientation and spe- 
cial service officers. Keeps them in- 
formed of film materials available and 
recommends ways and means of pro- 
moting film use. 

Directors of 


regarding projection and film require- 


e. Advises Training 
ments,. projection facilities and proper 
screening environment. 

f. Encourages and provides facili- 
ties for training, education and special 
service officers to preview all films and 
to make definite plans for use of the 
pictures. 

g. Maintains liaison with higher au- 
thority on all requirements and _ re- 
ports necessary for the proper opera- 
tion of distribution 
within the command. 


film activities 


h. Tabulates and analyzes all field 


reports from sub-exchanges. Recom- 


PHILCO'S ENTIRE 1946 VICTORY CONVENTION FILMED 


mends proper action and controls to 
insure efficient operation of all dis- 


tribution activities within the 
mand. 

i. Establishes and supervises library 
and projector operator training courses 
as needed. (Probably 150,000 16mm 
projector operators have been trained 
and certified during the Army Train- 
ing Program. 

j. Prepares publications where need- 


com- 


ed to supplement existing publications 
on film materials and film utilization 

To assist the Visual Aids Officer at 
the Central and sub-film and equip- 
ment exchanges, the following addi- 
tional personnel have been required: 

a. Booker 

b. Secretary 

c. Projector Technician 

d. Film Inspector 

e. Shipper and stock clerk 

After four years of extensive Film 
and Equipment Exchange operation, 
it has been thoroughly determined 
that no Visual Aids Program or Film 
Equipment Exchange operation 
can succeed without a qualified officer 
in charge of the program, 
by the minimum personnel indicated. 


and 
assisted 


Other pertinent and important facts 
relative to Army Film and Equipment 
Exchange operations are as follows: 

1) All 


projection 


makes of 16mm 
although 


standard 
equipment, not 


originally designed or produced for 
such extensive use, have proven to be 
very durable—with proper care and 


maintenance —even when _ operated 
several hours per day, over a_ three- 
vear period and under all kinds of 
conditions. 

(2) Even with 35,000,000 per month 
attendance at film showings practical! 
no film damage has occurred, due to 
proper maintenance of film and train- 
ing of qualified operators. 

3) Where general interest films are 
used and they do not have to be shown 
at a specific time or place in the 
training program, the prints and total 
cost can be reduced and great cov- 
erage obtained by circuiting of prints 


as shown in these pages. 


BY WEST COAST 





Ir Took 32 Reets To SHow Puitco’s Distrisutors and 25,000 dealers the Cor- 


poration’s extensive 


greater effectiveness the usual meeting, was produced by West 
Philco executives were highlights of the film. 


Studios (NY). Appearances by 
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1946 program. The record film program, replacing with 
Coast Sound 











“SERVICE” IN CANADA..... 
MEANS 
GENERAL FILMS LTD...... 


¢ Six Offices to serve you whether it be. . . 
© Motion Picture Projectors 
© Stillfilm Projectors 
¢ Screen and Accessories 
¢ Film Material 
¢ Stillfilms and 2x2 Slides 
¢ For Classroom Instruction 
* Religious Education 
¢ Sales Training 
© Exclusive Canadian Distributors for... 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., 16mm sound 
projectors. 
JAM HANDY Sound slidefilm materials and equipment. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA-BRITTANNICA Classroom films 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE instructional films. 


. and lines from many other leading manufacturers. 


GENERAL FILMS LTD. 


Moncton - Montreal - Toronto - Regina - Winnipeg - Vancouver 
“From Coast to Coast” 














Plan 
to-day 


for 





to-morrow 
with 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING Co. 
22 Raydol Ave. Secaucus, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 16MM Silent and Sound “Standard” and 
“Automotion” Projectors. 





The New “Standard” 
Silent and Sound 


lémm ‘‘Automotion'’’— Con 
tinuous — Portable 


16mm 


lémm ‘‘Automotion’’ DeLuxe 
16mm "'Automotion''—Coin Cabinet — Continuous — 
Operated Sound 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 











ANIMATION IN FILMS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


animation produced by the Animation 
Branch since January, 1944, he would 
see a great many and varied types ol 
projects included in a preview that 
would last 45 hours and 45 minutes, 
or the equivalent of 308 cartoon 
shorts. 

The animation producer must know 
what each type of animation is de- 
signed to do, whether it be to teach, 
inform, entertain, or record, and par- 
ticular care must be given to employ 
the proper emphasis in each category. 
This may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing outline of film types: 


% Training Films. As is the case with 
most types of motion pictures, anima- 
tion and art work are used in Train- 
ing Films to supplement live action, 
and to create added interest. This kind 
of film must teach! 
animation must simplify the details of 


Therefore, the 


intricate mechanisms so that they can 
be readily understood. Training film 
animation requirements range from the 
simplest of inserts for statistical charts 
to the 
presentations such as radar, electricity 
and intricate ordnance and medical 
devices. 

— Morale 
There several 
Morale Industrial 
Films had a very 


most complicated technical 


and Information Films 
kinds of 
Services 


have been 
Films. 

wide circulation 
among workers in defense plants. Ani- 
mation for these films was mainly de- 
signed to convert statistics on the war 
into graphic images for incentive pur- 
poses. The Army-Navy Screen Maga- 
zine is produced for the information of 
the Armed Forces with the intent to 
entertain while 


teaching. Included 


in the» Magazine are Bouncing Ball 
Community Song Shorts, which em- 
ploy the use of both animated and still 
cartoons as a supplement for live ac 
tion. Combat scenes with inserted ani- 
mated maps to define the action are a 


key feature of most morale films 


*% Combat Films 
Reports and 
quired only the 


Secret Staff Film 
Combat Bulletins re- 
simplest animation 


inserts, such as maps with arrows 
pointing out the locations of the action 
being shown. On the other hand, His- 
torical Films, which present a visual 
chronology of the War, entail an en- 
tirely different problem than do Train- 
Morale 


ing Films and most of the 


Films 


In the first place, it is difficult to 


edit hundreds of thousands of feet of 
combat footage into a comprehensible 
unless the audience is oriented 
to the nature of the 


story 
location and 
action. This can be accomplished most 
effectively by use of animated maps. 

When the writer starts his script he 
is seldom sure of the contents of the 
footage, and consequently at the time 
the animation story board is started, 
the script is generally in an incomplete 
Therefore, the Animation Of- 
ficer and the Story Sketch Artist work 
very closely with the writer in prepar- 


form 


ing the script to accommodate the 
animation medium. As new footage is 
received, or added information is avail- 
able, the story is changed accordingly. 
A great 
made, most of which are of a minor 


many changes have to be 
nature. Yet one can hardly call any 
change in animation “minor” because 
the whole sequence continuity has to 
be completely modified to make this 
minor correction. 


% Foreign Adaptation Films. Al- 
though Foreign Adaptation Films are, 
for the most part, Training Films al- 
ready completed in the original Eng- 
lish language versions, animation prob- 
lems entirely different from other types 
of film occur. Whenever possible, 
signs and labels are duped from Eng- 
lish to the appropriate foreign lan- 
guage by masking out the originals, 
but in cases where this cannot be done, 
re-animation is necessary. This pro- 
geam has tied up several animation 
units for the past three years. 


* Special Productions. Because Spe- 
cial Productions, in most cases, are 
those of the highest quality released for 
public consumption, timeliness is of the 
utmost importance, necessitating speed 
Although a_ three-di- 
mensional effect is most often consid- 


of production. 


ered desirable, varied contents of Spe- 
cial Productions can well be called a 
summation of all techniques used in 
animation. 

Besides titles for all 
projects produced by the Signal Corps 
Photographic designed 
and photographed by the Animation 
Branch. 

From January, 1944 to August, 1945, 
151,298 feet were produced in 2,142 
titles. 


animation, 


Center are 


Also, during this period, 570 
miscellaneous art jobs have been pre- 
pared for live action photography, and 
for non-productive purposes. 

In order to achieve results required 
by the many types of projects, all tech- 
niques available are employed. These 


can best be considered as of two 


kinds 


the most 


character and technical. For 
part, character consists of 
plain cel animation (drawing), while 
technical is work on inanimate objects 
by cel animation and by mechanical 
devices The two are frequently com- 
bined 

As the result of the Army’s all-out 
efforts to exploit the medium to the 
greatest possible degree, it is felt that 
worthy strides have been made toward 
a better understanding of animation 
n future industrial and educational 


motion picture films. 


PICTORIAL RESEARCH 
(Continued from Page 66) 


in the development of an entirely new 
piece of motion picture camera equip- 
ment, the PH-530/PF, or Cunningham 
Combat Camera. This camera was 
developed in response to suggestions 
and equipment reports from men in 
all theaters of 


bodies 


operation, and em- 
features never before incor- 
porated in a motion picture camera. 
It has lenses of four different focal 
lengths, instantly interchangeable, and 
yet sealed against dust, moisture, and 
fungus. Each film magazine contains 
a complete intermittent movement 
with pilot pin registration. The maga- 
zines carry 200 feet of film and are 
capable of being changed in a mere 
matter of seconds. The camera con- 
tains its own electric drive motor run- 
ning from light-weight dry batteries. 
The camera is of gun-stock construc- 
tion with hand grips and is fired from 
the shoulder in the same way as a 
rifle or carbine. Focus, diaphragm, 
and motor speed controls may be ma- 
nipulated without removing the hands 
from the operating position. The 
camera housing is constructed of cast 
Total weight of the 
loaded camera with full lens comple- 
ment is only 16 pounds. 

Another project should be mentioned 
which has had a bearing on all turret- 
equipped motion picture cameras. In 
production work, and _ particularly 
where color film is used, difficulties 
have arisen due to the varying light 
transmission of different lenses at 
identical f-stop or aperture settings. 
It has been a general occurrence that 
two lenses, both set at f-8 or f-11 or 
f-3.5 do not pass the same amount of 
light. 
evident 


magnesium. 


This difference is particularly 
where coated and uncoated 
lenses are used on the same camera. 
This problem has been met by some 
of the larger Hollywood studios by 
recalibrating all the lenses within the 
studio according to an arbitrary studio 
standard. PERL Division, however, 
developed a method by which lenses 
in production use are recalibrated in 
T- or transmission numbers, corre- 
sponding absolutely for exposure pur- 
poses to the conventional f-numbers 
in ordinary use. The method of calcu- 
lation of these T-numbers is based 
upon the average performance of one 
hundred lenses of precision quality. 

Even with the best camera equip- 
ment, the final pay-off in motion pic- 
ture work is in the projection room 
PERL Division 
has engaged in several projects which 
have resulted in improved projection 
of entertainment and training films in 


and on the screen. 


combat areas, and which may have a 
considerable bearing on post-war show- 
ing of 16mm films. The expansion of 
the 16mm field during the war is well 
known. It is probably not as well 
known that 16mm _ projectors have 
been developed which are capable of 
throwing a brilliant image on a stand- 
ard size screen, and having sound vol- 
ume adequate for open-air audieaces 
of 5,000 and more. A PERL adapta- 


tion project resulted in procurement 


General view of camera-developer 
viewer equipment, AN/GRD-1. (PERL) 


for Signal Corps use of a 16mm pro- 
jector employing a high-intensity car- 
bon arc light source and an amplifier 
of 55 watt output, insuring adequate 
volume of sound and brilliance of 
image. 

Frequently the requirements of other 
services have been referred to PERL 
for development of specialized types 
of equipment. As a case in point, the 
Surgeon General’s office felt a need 
for a continuous projector, which 
could be used for entertainment of 
disabled troops, in crowded hospital 
areas and on hospital and transport 
ships. The equipment developed is a 
16mm sound projector having a pro- 
gram cycle of 45 minutes, and adapt- 
able to projection upon a translucent 
plastic screen or directly upward on 
the ceiling. Another equipment de- 
veloped by PERL at the request of 
the Army Air Forces, is a camera- 
developer-viewer unit for motion pic- 
ture film, which not only takes a pic- 
ture, but processes it automatically 
and makes it visible on a translucent 
screen within two minutes after the 
instant of exposure. In addition to its 
military use, which is highly confi- 
dential, this equipment is expected to 
be widely employed in the post-war 
period by commercial and military 
air transport, and will result in de- 
creased flying hazards and an increased 
safety factor. 

The different projects cited above 
are illustrative of the type of work in 
which PERL has engaged in the de- 


velopment of motion picture equip- 


ment. PERL Division, of course, has 
not limited its activities to motion 
picture equipment alone; the scope of 
its work has included the field of 
ground photography as a whole. Every- 
thing from miniature cameras to gir- 
der-type 8x10 enlargers have gone 
through the mill of salt spray cham- 
ber, cold chamber, tumbling barrel, 
disassembly, re-design, and field test- 
ing. Films and papers have been sub- 
jected to heat and moisture and 
chemical fumes, and, after controlled 
exposure, have been 
sensitometric excellence. 
When it is said that this has been 
the best photographed war in history, 
PERL Division takes pardonable pride. 
For behind the spectacular work of 
the Signal Corps combat photographer 
lies a history of coordinated research 


measured for 


and organization which has made pos- 
sible the high efficiency and quality 
of the war coverage by the Army Pic- 
torial Service. 
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learn better...faster...at the movies 


— thinks of “‘movies”’ 


in terms 
of the intelligently planned training 

films which so rapidly swung peacetime 

workers into war production lines . . . suc- 

cessfully shifted employees from one type 

of work to another as military needs called 

for different weapons ... and now have 

undertaken the task of training personnel 

to the needs of reconversion. 

Authorities state: ‘‘Indus- 

trial training time was cut 

25% to 30% ... Army 

training time was reduced 

as much as 40% by the 

use of movies.” 

Vivid and easily understood, motion 
pictures and slide films give step-by-step 
demonstrations of industrial technics . . . 
actually show the workers how, why, 
where, and what... 
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...uniform...and more lasting 





Objectives of teaching with training 
films are as wide as you wish—full use is 
still being explored—and it’s better in- 
struction, without favoritism or other per- 


sonal elements. 
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Most significant of all— 
tests prove that movie- 
taught groups retain 38% 
more information... 38% 
more than was retained 
by groups being taught in 
ordinary ways. 


Training films are the quickest, most 
efficient way of teaching any subject, ab- 
stract or specific. Use them to teach new 
operational methods . . . changes in old 


procedures ...safety and health... leader- 
ship ... objectives of management. 

Remember, your commercial producer 
is a specialist in such films . . . and can help 
you organize your creative work now. 

If you can’t make your own training 
films, don’t forget this: through non-theat- 
rical film distributors in key cities, you can 
buy, rent—in many cases borrow—films 
made by other companies, U. 5S. Office of 
Education, Army and Navy, which will 
suit your purposes admirably. For more 
information about these films, write: 


Eastman Kopak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


TRAINING FILMS 


teach"know how’ by “show how’ 











torical record of the United States Army F cte , Ae | a a: 
Service and its contribution to the training jok ie yee 3 
World War II, no one can-tail to be impressed . 


the scope of total achievement. 


lo the breadth of that achievement it has Leas: he ‘ 5 1 aE zi 
privilege of The JAM HANDY Organization fo 
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Skilled Personnel 

Professional Consultation 
Visual Training Kits | . ; 
War Products Training Pictures oo ; yess 4 5 


Industrial Incentive Films. Pe alee hes 
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